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ABSTRACT 

The retrospective case study presente 
research project undertakv9n to determine ways in whic 
nations can best allocate resources to education in 1 
social and economic levels. Past socioeconomic trends 
and its economy in the 1970''s are considered firsts T 
then moves into descriptions of the educational syste 
in the 1960's^ the new educational system of the 1970 
estimates of the cost and financing of education in t 
the government of Sri Lanka has already formulated an 
plan and made budget forecasts for education to 1980^ 
attempts to discover if the financing forecasts were 
the new policy officially defined. He also analyzes t 
alternatives calculated either to provide new resourc 
expenditures if the financial requirements forecast t 
too low. The appendixes contain useful statistical da 
in and the economy of Sri Lanka. (Author/DN) 
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Aims and methodology of 
the HEP research project on 
financing educational systems 



This research project, launched by the International Institute for Educational 
Planning early in 1970, originated in an enquiry as to the real possibility of the 
developing countries financing their educational objectives in the course of the 
United Nations Second Development Decade, bearing in mind the high level 
of expenditure that has already been reached in most cases, the constant rise 
in unit costs, and the increasing competition within the state budgets themselves 
that education will probably encounter in the future from the financing of 
productive investments, debt servicing, and other predictable expenditures. 

Viewed in this light, therefore, the research is not strictly limited to the study 
of financing techniques, but has wider aims: 

1. To explore the real weight of probable financial constraints on the development 
of educational systems up to 1980. 

2. To study the various financing methods likely to augment resources, and to 
define a strategy of educational financing more closely adapted to social and 
economic realities. 

3. To analyse certain alternative solutions (new structures, new technologies, 
etc.) capable, by reducing costs or improving the efficiency of the teaching 
process, of leading to a better balance between educational targets and the 
resources available for them. 

In addition . to these extremely concrete objectives, concerned with the real 
problems facing educational planners in all countries, the collation of the essentia! 
data should provide the basis for the answers to more theoretical questions, 
affecting, for example, the type correlation between educational expenditure 
and the level of development, between the level of expenditure and the method 
of financing, between the level of unit costs and the development of the educational 
system, etc. 

With these aims in mind, two types of study are being undertaken: 
1. National case studies for the retrospective (1961-70) and prospective (1980 or 
beyond) analysis of the expenditure, financing and costs of educational systems 
in the widest and most representative possible sample of countries — at least 
fifteen; these studies should, as already stated, reveal both the magnitude and 
the nature of the financial constraints to be expected in the general framework 
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of the development of the economy and of the finances of the state, and the 
level and various alternative forms for the possible development of educational 
systems. These studies will thus cover the whole field of educational financing, 
costs, and policies in each country concerned. 
2. Specific case studies covering, first, the different possible methods of financing 
(centralised, decentralised, public, private, etc.) and, especially, original ways 
of raising supplementary resources, and, secondly, the study of new educational 
solutions calculated to reduce costs. 

These studies are being carried out in Member States by the HEP in close 
collaboration with national specialists, either from government departments 
or from universities; in many cases the research is a concerted effort by the 
IIEP and the country concerned, for the common benefit of both parties and 
of the international community as a whole. 

This project will continue until 1973, and will culminate in a synthesis le.port 
summing up the findings relating to all the problems posed. A number of the 
studies have already been completed, however, and instead of presenting them in 
a single volume it has been decided to publish them as single monographs in 
a new collection. Financing educational systems, comprising two series, one of 
country case studies and one of specific case studies. The synthesis report will 
be published early in 1974. 

The financial outlay for the implementation of this ambitious project could 
not be provided from Unesco's basic grant to the Institute. The IIEP is deeply 
grateful to the Member States and various organisations who, by their voluntary 
contributions, have enabled it to launch and pursue this research: in particular 
to SIDA (Swedish International Development Authority), NORAD (Norwegian 
Agency for International Development), DANIDA (Danish International 
Development Agency), CIDA (Canadian International Development Agency), 
the Republic of Ireland, and the Ford Foundation. The Institute is also deeply 
indebted to the Member States and national specialists in various parts of the 
world who have agreed to co-oporate with the IIEP in carrying out these studies. 
The publication by the IIEP of certain studies by outside consultants does not 
necessarily imply, however, the Institute's agreement with all the opinions 
expressed in them. 
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This case study by Jacques Hallak on financing and educational policy in Sri 
Lanka deals with a country in which, in the light of its still modest level of 
economic development ($134 per capita in 1960, $160 in 1970) and the pattern 
of its labour force, which is still characteristic of under-development (73 per 
cent of workers are in the agricultural sector), the education system is quite 
exceptionally developed. 

In 1969 the apparent enrolment ratio in first-level schools in Sri Lanka 
(grades 1 to 8) reached 89 per cent; it was still as high as 55 per cent in grades 9 
and 10 (Junior second level) and then fell to 9.7 per cent in grades 11 and 12 
(Senior second level), which at that date completed secondary studies. 

The growth of the school population recorded since the 1945 reform has 
resulted in a progressive development of the literacy ratio in the population 
as a whole;! 53.8 per cent in 1946, 71.9 per cent in 1963. In 1969/70 only 16 per 
cent of the labour force had never been to school, and this rate fell to 5 per cent 
for the 15-24 age groups.^ Sri Lanka is therefoie one of the countries which 
are moving, in an already foreseeable future, towards the abolition of illiteracy 
through the schooling of young people. 

The author also brings out the fact that it has been possible to achieve this 
development of schooling without inflating the corresponding expenditure'; 
on the contrary, the jjhare 'of education in the national budget (16.2 per cent 
in 1959/1960, 13.2 per cent in 1970/1971) and in the GNP (4.4 per cent in 196C, 
4.2 per cent in 1970) has tended to fall, owing both to a certain slowing 
down in the rate of growth in enrolments and to increasing difficulties in 
financing. 

These originate in the increasing difficulties which have affected the Sri Lanka 
economy for some years past. Two major facts emerge from all the elements 
of this crisis analysed by Jacques Hallak. The growth VLit of the econoniy in 
the 1960s (4.9 per cent on average) was not enough to ensure full employment 



1. Population over the age of 5. 

2. Tables 9 and 10 in Appendix 11 (page 147). 
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for a rapidly growing population (9.9 million in 1960, 12.5 million in 1970); 
the percentage of unemployed among the population of working age rose from 
10 per cent in 1959 to 14.5 per cent in 1970, and unemployment particularly 
affects young people of 15 to 24 (unemployment rate 82 per cent).i Secondly, 
the balance of payments was dangerously out of equilibrium at the end of the 
1960s; external debt servicing corresponded to 33 per cent of exports in 1970, 
compared with 7.2 per cent in 1966.^ 

The Sri Lanka economic plan 1972-76 therefore provides for a whole series 
of measures designed to restore the situation and to try to maintain growth 
at a rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

Among these measures an increase in capital investments, designed to increase 
the number of new jobs, obviously has high priority, but it comes up against 
the disequilibrium in the balance of payments and the already too high burden 
of external indebtedness; internal saving, including public saving (budget 
appropriations) must therefore be more effectively mobilised. Appl>ing the strategy 
recommended by the United Nations to attain the growth targets set for the 
Second Development Decade, the Sri Lanka planners have felt it necessary 
to give priority to public capital investment over public current expenditure, 
including educational expenditure. For these reasons, according to the plan 
forecasts. State expenditure on education in 1980 should not exceed 700 ..aillion 
rupees, compared with 472.4 million in 1969/1970 and 510.9 million in 1971/ 
1972.'"^ In other words, the rate of increase in educational expenditure during 
the present decade should be slower than in the past. 

In the light of these financial prospects, what -educational policy can be 
followed in Sri Lanka? In principle this policy was laid down in a reform drawn 
up in 1971, which is already being implemented. Jacques Hallak has therefore 
not had to assemble for himself the elements of a possible policy but has confined 
himself to verifying whether, in the light of all the existing constraints, the 
financing forecasts were consistent with the new policy officially defined. 

The new educational reform is designed to remedy defects which were high- 
^.ighted by the economic, social and financial difficulties, namely, that the existing 
educational policy is not an effective instrument of development, and that the 
unemployment rate is particularly high among young people with second- and 
third-level education. It is equally ineff'ective from the point of view of its 
'internal' performance; furthermore, it does not ensure equality of opportunity 
between children from rural areas and urban areas, etc. Radical changes have 
therefore been proposed. 

First-level school entry age has been postponed from*5 to 6. First-level studies 
are limited to 5 years (grades 1 to 5), with automatic promotion from grade 
to grade; the first second-level cycle now covers 4 years (grades 6 to 9) but must 
include 'pre-vocational' training in various fields corresponding to local economic 

1. Table 17, page 32. 

2. Table 21, page 37. 

3. Table 30, page 51. 
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activities. Access to this cycle will be unrestricted, so as to prepare the mass 
of young people for productive activities. This is the? major factor in increased 
expenditure. 

Access to other levels (senior second level, technical schools and third-level 
education) is to be determined solely in the light of the need for middle-level 
and senior executives; the likelihood of an expansion of enrolments is there- 
fore fairly small. 

The implementation of this reform involves drawing up a new school map, 
organizing workshops and practical work in lower second-level schools, the 
corresponding training of teaching staff, etc. Assuming that these difficulties 
are overcome, Jacques Hallak concentrates his study on the foreseeable cost 
of the new education system in 1980, by which date it may be expected to have 
reached 'cruising speed*, and on the possibilities of financing it. 

In this connexion the estimates of expenditure adopted by the Sri Lanka 
planners for the year 1980 seem too low, and the author analyses the various 
alternatives calculated either to provide new resources — particularly from the 
local authorities, enterprises and families — or to reduce expenditure — alternatives 
among which a choice will, indeed, have to be made. 

The first version of this country case study dates from 1970. Jacques Hallak, 
in his first exploration of the future of the education system in Sri Lanka, took 
as his basis the programme of the new majority elected in 1970; on this assumption 
the financial difficulties seemed insuperable. The author ha^ revised his study 
in the light of the new educational policy subsequently formulated. He shows 
quite clearly that, from the financial point of view alone, the future of the reform 
is by no means guaranteed and that its implementation v/ill necessitate a cer- 
tain number of difficult choices. 

Not all the lessons which can be drawn from this study are contained in the 
conclusions. In particular, those concerning the relations between the level of 
enrolments, the level of expenditure and the level of unit costs^ can be formulated 
only in the consolidated comparison which the IfEP will draw up when all the 
country case studies are completed. 

Meanwhile, Jacques Hallak's work throws considerable light on the mechanism 
of the interrelations between economic and social factors, financial possibilities 
and educational policy in Sri Lanka. In this context, for insurmountable economic 
reasons, it can be seen haw slender, not to say non-existent, in this country 
seems the possibility of renovating an educational system based on a technology 
for which the material elements have to be imported. At the same time, in the 
plan perspective of the Sri Lanka authorities the part assigned to adult education 
seems very small; the reason lies, no doubt, partly in the fact that the literacy 
of the whole population is already well advanced, purely as a result of the schooling 
of young people, and partly in the priority which the country must give to the 
absorption into working life of adolescents, 80 per cent of whom are, as we 
have seen, at present unemployed. 

Let us hope, with Jacques Hallak, that a selective policy for public finance 
combined with a strict commercial policy during the course of the 1972-76 
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plan will ensure the basis of Sri Lar.ka's long-term growth. In the immediate 
future, all decisions on educational poticy must be made within this context. 

The IIEP is grateful to the Sri Lanka authorities and national specialists for 
the extremely active help they were kind enough to extend to the author in the 
preparation of this work. 

Raymond Poignant 
Director, IIEP 
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It has become increasingly evident that educational systems throughout the 
world are being challenged from within at all levels. Students, teachers, admin- 
istrators and policy-makers — to all of whom this report is addressed — are becoming 
more and more critical: their dissatisfaction is expressed in such statements 
as the following; 

1. Quantitative expansion of the school system is not always a good thing. 

2. Too many of the educated are encountering great difficulty in finding 
employment related to their ambitions. 

3. The financial and human resources devoted to schooling have been expanding 
at an incredible rate over the past years, but will encounter increasing difficulty 
in maintaining this expansion in the future, 

4. The ineffeciency and ineffectiveness currently prevailing in formal educational 
institutions should be eradicated by (a) ensuring better integration of education 
with its socio-economic setting; (b) rethinking educational priorities in the 
light of other competing priorities; (c) altering the curriculum to make it 
more vocationally-oriented; (d) limiting the number of years of schooling 
at primary level; (e) offering more comprehensive common training; (f) re- 
forming the role of the teacher and widening the teaching profession; (g) in- 
troducing mechanisms of systematic control and evaluation; etc. 

In many of these respects the experience of Sri Lanka (Ceylon) during the 1960s, 
and the probable developments there during the 1970s, are extremely typical. 
A few quotations from the Five-year Plan (1972-76) will illustrate this: 
'Since the Free Education Scheme was introduced in 1945, there has been 
a rapid expansion of educational facilities at all levels. Government expenditure 
on education increased by nearly five-fold during the course of the last two 
decades ... On the part of the Government, the chief concern was to satisfy 
the unprecedented demand for schooling by the quantitative expansion of 
facilities at every stage . . . The failure, if not the inability, of the economic 
system to provide a meaningful and productive role for the output of the 
educational system has resulted in fear, frustration and despair, rather than 
a net increase in social satisfaction. The content of education, the curricula, 
syllabuses and the numbers undergoing training in the different fields of 
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knowledge must conform in broad outline to the r^untry's occupation 
profile . . . The training, skills, the attitudes and aspiration that are the pro- 
duct of the educational system must be related to the socio-economic 
environment.'^ 

Relating education to the socio-economic environment is, however, more 
easily said than done; the purpose of this report is to demonstrate that there 
is no panacea, no short-term solution, to offer, to the educational authorities 
of the developing world: 

1. Socio-economic development is still an attractive target, though a difficult 
task, for poor nations — in spite of increasing disillusion among experts and 
economists in the industrialized countries, suggesting zero economic growth 
and the fight against pollution as a priority activity. 

2. Finding employment for all the working-age population remains an impossible 
task in the immediate future, even if a very stringent development policy 
(including radical decisions for expanding employment opportunities and 
refonns to improve the educational output) is introduced. 

3. In spite of rigorous cost-saving in the educational budget, by reducing the 
duration of schooling, reducing repetitions by means of automatic promotion, 
and limiting enroIm.ents in higher- :econdary and third-level education, an 
increasing need for finance is to be expected. 

4. As the speed of economic growth increases^ the potential difficulties in 
financing education will decrease. Nevertheless, education will still be financed 
principally from the public budget, and will thus have to compete with other 
social and economic demands, as well as with the financial requirements of 
the civil and military administration. It would be naive to assume that the 
financial constraints can be eased significantly from private sources unless 
strong motivation on the part of individuals can be generated by the educational 
authorities. 

5. No educational reform, however realistic, desirable and necessary it may 
appear to be, can be successfully introduced without the convinced support 
of, and full control by, the teaching profession. 

These conclusions will be supported by an examination of the conditions pre- 
vailing in Sri Lanka, as set out in the following report. It is divided into two 
distinct but inter-related parts. 

Part I deals essentially with the main features of the economic development 
of the country. Section A examines the socio-economic framework, emphasizing 
what has challenged, and is still challenging, Sri Lanka in terms of economic 
development; it analyses the causes of the limited growth achievement during 
the past decade, by means of an examination of the economic accounts, balance 
of payments figures, public accounts and employment statistics. Section P deals 
with the future; it discusses the main features of the Five- Year Economic Plan, 
assesses its likely feasibility, and suggests a line of economic growth for Sri 
Lanka up to 1980. 

1. Government of Ceylon, Ministry of Planning and Employment, The Five Year Plan, 1971. 
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The reader who is not particularly interested in economic problems can start 
directly with Part II (page 51), which is a study of educational development 
in Sri Lanka over a period of twenty years, from 1960 to 1980. Section C deals 
with the 1960s, and sections D and E with the 1970s. 

More specifically. Section C studies the school system as it appears today 
and endeavours to assess its main features in the light of the development of 
education in Sri Lanka during the past ten years; Section D, on the future of 
education, describes the new educational plan, the recent reforms and radical 
changes decided by the government, and discusses their aims and practical 
feasibility, as well as drawing attention to numerous uncertainties. 

Section E studies the financial implications of the educational reform over 
the next decade, estimating the costs of decisions in terms of rupees and of 
the human resources required. It is no easy task to assess the cost of expanding 
an educational system, and to predict how it will be financed, even when no 
significant changes are envisaged: when radical reforms are contemplated it 
is far more difficult. However, two sets of assumptions are made, to enable 
a study of alternative techniques of financing to be carried out. Some guiding 
principles and general conclusions for planning and decision-making that emerge 
from the study conclude this section. 

The author owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Sri Lankan authorities in 
the Ministry of Education and Planning and the Central Bank, whose co- 
operation has been generously provided over two field visits and whose friendly 
criticism helped to improve the report. Special mention iihould be made con- 
cerning the valuable help and advice given by Dr. Udagama, Permanent Secretary, 
Ministry of Education, Mr, Wijemanna, Director of Planning of the Ministry 
of Education, Dr. Selvaratnam of the Ministry of Planning, and Mr. Alles, 
former Director General of Education in Ceylon and currently a member of 
the Unesco Secretariat. The views expressed in the pages that follow are those 
of the author alone, and not necessarily those of Unesco or the HEP. 
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PART ONE 

A. Past socio-economic trends in Sri Lanka 



Before proceeding to the analysis of the educational system of the country, we 
would like to deal in this chapter with the socio-economic setting of 
Sri Lanka during the past decade. We will do so by describing the path of develop- 
ment of the country, analysing the conditions of socio-economic growth and 
discussing the price paid by Sri Lanka for this growth. 

L The path of development 

Since the mid-1950s Sri Lanka had been going through a process of profound 
social and economic change. Its beginning was marked by the victory in the 
1956 general election of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, which constituted the 
first step towards eliminating the social, cultural, political and economic features 
of colonial rule. 

Social reform dominated the period 1956-65. It led to the introduction of 
Sinhala as an official language and strong expansion of the educational system 
with greater emphasis on Sri Lanka culture. It involved several programmes 
to reduce inequality of income and provide every Sri Lanka citizen with a mini- 
mum standard of living. Specifically, it meant sharp increases in taxes, particu- 
larly on imports and on the higher income group; the continuation of a policy of 
price control and subsidies on a very big scale, espedally on rice; and increased 
public expenditure on free or heavily-subsidized public services. Health and 
pension schemes, relief for the poor, public transport and free education are 
significant aspects of one of the most socially advanced countries of the continent. 

Thus Sri Lanka started the 1960s with several social achievements but also 
with numerous socio-economic constraints which have, to a large extent deter- 
mined the patterns observed over the past ten years. 

Economic growth 

The growth rate of the economy of Sri Lanka in the last decade averaged 
4.5 per cent per annum; considering that the population of the country grew 
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at 2.3 p''.x cent, it means that the available national product per head has 
increased at only 2.2 per cent per year. 

However, this overall average represents a widely varying situation, depend- 
ing or? the particular year under consideration and the sector of the economy 
in question. 

The lowest average growth rate prevailed during the years 1961, 1962 and' 
1965; the highest rates being in 1968 and 1969. Thus the trend was low in the 
beginning of the decade, slightly higher later, then low again in the mid-sixlies, 
accelerating since then till the end of the sixties. The gross domestic product 
(GDP) per capita increased from 640 rupees in 1960 to 940 rupees in 1970 
(see Table 1). This is a 47 per cent increase over the period. 

A breakdown of GDP by sector of production shows that some sectors have 
performed better; others grew at a lower rate than the national average. Cons- 
truction, electricity, bankiiig, insurance and manufacturing belong to the 
former group, whereas agriculture (in particular for export) has grown at only 
one per cent per annum and belongs to the latter group. Table 2 shows how 
the different pattern of growth has affected the contribution of various sectors 
to the gross domestic product (see also Table 3 in Appendix I): 

(a) At current prices, the share of the agricultural, sector has declined from 
37.7 per cent in 1960 to 33.6 in 1965, increased to 37.0 per cent in 1968 and 
decreased to 33.6 per cent in 1970. As we shall see later, this is mainly due to 
changes in world market prices. 

(b) In constant prices, the pattern is somewhat different though it shows 
the same overall decline of the share of agriculture in national production. 

(c) In the case of other sectors, the only significant trend to be noted is the 
increase of the share of the construction sector and of banking, insurance 
and real estate activities. 

The social ^dimensions 

An examination of the sources of income of the government of Sri Lanka 
shows that the public finance system of the country is somewhat typical of its 
socialist orientation, as on the one hand the receipts from income taxes, though 
low, are not negligible, i.e. 15 per cent of the current receipts, and on the other 
hand an important group of public corporations exists in the country and 
their income goes towards financing the budget. Over the period 1961/62 to 
1970/71 the gross receipts of trading enterprises represented almost three 
thousand million rupees (see Tables 3 and 4). 

Similarly, an analysis of the government's current expenditures by function 
illustrates the enormous share taken up by social services, etc. (see Table 3). 
From 1961/62 to 1969/70 total current government payments increased by 
68 per cent, while expenditures on education and health increased by 75 per 
cent. 

From 1959 to 1970 expenditure on education increased from 227.5 million 
rupees to 472.4 million rupees; health services were costing nearly 235 million 
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Table 3. Payments by the government of Sri Lanka (millions of rupees) 



Payments 


1961-62 


1965-66 


1969-70 
(provisional) 


1970-71 
(estimate) 




1 693 


.7 


1 996.8 


OHy . o 


T nno "K 1 
J yjyjy . j 


Purchase of goods and services 


994. 


2 


1 129.0 


1 527.8 


1 597.2 


Administration 


256, 


3 


279.3 


410.4 


429.6 


Social services 


431. 


,1 


499.0 


732.9 


752.1 


(of which Education) 


(271. 


0) 


(324.5) 


(472.4) 


(484.6) 


Economic services 


86, 


.2 


98.6 


130.3 


161.0 


Gross payments of trading enterprises 


217. 


5 


248.6 


249.9 


250.0 


Intra-governmentai payments 


3. 


,1 


3.5 


4.3 


4.5 


Transfer payments 


699, 


.5 


867.8 


1 281.1 


1 372.6 


Capital payments 


553. 


,9 


589.7 


883.1 


1 J94.5A 


Acquisition, etc., of real assets 


335 


.8 


365.3 


518.0 


784.5 


Civil administration 


6. 


1 


7.7 


19.4 


18.8 


Social services 


85, 


.2 


58.7 


120.6 


202.6 


(of which Education) 


(27, 


.5) 


(22.0) 


(40.1) 


(68.2) 


Economic services 


244. 




289.9 


387.0 


548.8 


Capital transfers 


130. 


.8 


189.3 


319.5 . 


357.7 


•Acquisition of financial assets 


87. 


3 


35.1 


45.6 


52.3 


Net payment in advance 


20, 


8 


22.7 


194.6 


1.9 


Total Payments 


2 268.4 


2 609.0 


3 927.9 


4 205.7 



J. Including FEEC expenditure (not detailed). 
SOURCE Central Bank of Ceylon, op. cit. 



Table 4. Receipts of the government of Sri Lanka (millions of rupees) 



Receipts 


1961-62 




1969-70 
(provisional) 


1970-7J 
(.estimate) 


Current receipts: including 


1 776.0 


2 on. 


1 


2 937.3 


2 968.0 


Charges and sales 


43.2 


70, 


,7 


54.4 


70.1 


Personal and corporate income taxes 


285.3 


111 


.6 


441.1 


425.0 


Production and expenditure taxes 


1 170.9 


1 309, 


.0 


2 048.9 


2 042.1 


General sales and turnover taxes 


9.5 


40 


.9 


247.4 


293.8 


Selective sales taxes 


143.6 


172. 


,7 


275.8 


300.8 


Import duties 


465.0 


476, 


,9 


306.5 


288.0 


Receipts from sale of FEECs 








446.0 


457.0 


Export duties 


223-2 


220, 


,6 


327.2 


331.8 


Surplus of government monopolies 


72.0 


118. 


,0 


124.4 


150.0 


Receipts from food sales' 


191.6 


210. 


0 


259.1 


155.3 


Gross receipts from trading enterprises 


234.6 


301. 


,4 


283.6 


302.7 


Capital receipts: of which 


492.4 


^97. 


.9 


990.6 


993.7 


Transfers from domestic sectors 


32.2 


23. 


,4 


- 29.2 


31.3 


Repayment of loans and advances 


3.8 


8, 


,5 


25.5 


30.9 


Direct borrowing 


478.3 


606, 


,9 


905.0 


931.5 


(of which Abroad) 


(34.8) 


(76, 


.5) 


(163.7) 


(490.9) 


Decline in cash balance, etc. 


-40.2 


--82 


.4 


-25.6 




Total Receipts 


2 268.4 


2 609.0 


3 927.9 


3 961.7 



NOTE More complete versions of these tables are given in Appendix I, Tables 6 and 7. 
SOURCE Central Bank of Ceylon, op. cii. 
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rupees in 1970; special welfare services had more than trebled and the cost 
of food subsidies had quadrupled, thus taking up more than one fifth of the 
total current payments of the government in 1970. 

Obviously, this development of the government's effort in the social sector 
has not been entirely steady over the past decade. In some years the social 
budget has been stagnant if not slightly declining; in other years the rate of 
growth has been extremely high. However, on the whole and on average, the 
total of the 'social services' budget and the cost of food subsidies has been 
growing at the rate of 9 per cent per annum over the past eleven years, and 
represented 47 per cent of the total government payment in 1970. This indicates 
a significantly important (or at least expensive) social budget for a country of 
the size and at the standard of development of Sri Lanka, especially with the 
pattern of economic growth observed over the same period. 

It is therefore necessary to understand the conditions of the socio-economic 
growth of the country, in order to be in a position to evaluate the performance 
achieved in relation to the cost. 

2. Conditions of development and economic features 
of the country 

These are numerous and it is difficult within the scope of this study to analyse 
them all. This section will therefore deal with what seem to be the most import- 
ant characteristics of the economy of the island. They are: (a) the role of agri- 
culture; (b) the dependence on imports; (c) the level of saving; (d) the low 
productivity; and (e) most important of all, the population trend. 

The role of agriculture 

To understand the economic problems of Sri Lanka, one should keep in mind 
that this country remains predominantly dependent on agriculture in spite of 
a continuous policy to expand the other sectors of production over the past 
ten to fifteen years. 

Three figures summarize very clearly what role is really played by agriculture 
in the country: 73.5 per cent of all employees registered in 1968 were working 
in agriculture; 37 per cent of the [^ross national product (GNP) came from 
agriculture; more than 90 per cent of the export receipts are due to three agri- 
cultural products (tea, coconut and rubber). (See Table 5.) 

Table 6 illustrates the trend of production of the main agricultural products 
over the period 1960 to 1970. Tea, which is one of the major exports of the 
country, increased its production from 435 million lbs. to 503 million lbs. in 
1965 and then declined to 468 million Ibs.^ in 1970. This is an increase of less 
than one per cent per annum. Coconut, another major export, has increased 

1, 1 pound (ib.) — 0.-45 kg. 
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by just about one per cent. Only rubber production has expanded at an average 
rate equivalent to the gross domestic product. 

It is therefore only to be expected that the socio-economic condition^' cf 
Sri Lanka will be very sensitive to any change in the agricultural sector. 

For example, despite a high growth rate in the manufacturing sector (annual 
average 6.7 per cent) over the past decade, GNP has grown at a rate of only 
4.5 per cent because agriculture, the largest contributor, registered a growth 
rate of only 3 per cent. 

Similarly, the deteriorating prices in the world markets for the three major 
crops exported by Sri Lanka have been contributing to a significant decline 
in foreign exchange earnings and therefore to the import capacity of the economy 
and finally to its potential growth. It has been estimated that all increases in 
foreign aid observed during the 1960s were far outweighed by Josses due to 
price movements in world markets. This was especially the case for tea exports, 
which represent 60 per cent of all exports, According to Central Bank statistics 
the price index (1967 = 100) was 120 in 1960, which means that for the same 
volume of exports a net loss of 20 per cent of revenue took place. 

In the case of rubber (see Table 7) the export prices have declined so sharply 
that it almost outweighed the effects of the increase in production. Only for 
coconut products did some improvement take place during the past four 
years. 



Table 7. Index of price trend of principal export products 1960-70, (1967 = 100) 



Products 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Tea 


120 


117 


114 


112 


113 


110 


105 


100 


114 


108 


110 


Rubber 


169 


136 


135 


127 


119 


118 


116 


100 


104 


141 


128 


Coconut 


102 


79 


81 


89 


"94 


120 


i08 


100 


163 


137 


150 


jsourcb Central Bank of Ceylon. 



In actual fact, during the last decade, Sri Lanka had to make a strenuous 
effort to maintain the export income levels of the past and little progress has 
been made in diversification of agricultural export products. 

Dependence on imports 

Another major weakness of the economy is its very high dependence on imports. 
Here again, a few figures illustrate the importance of the phenomenon and the 
significance of the changes which have occurred over the past decade. (See 
Table 8.) i 

1. Sec also Table 9 in Appendix I. 
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Over the last five years total imports have increased by 19 per cent. But imports 
of investment goods have increased by 51 per cent. The share of consumer 
and intermediate goods has declined from 57.2 per cent to 55 per cent, and from 
23.2 per cent to 19 per cent respectively. Thus, in spite of the significant change 
in the composition of imports, the share of consuraier goods remains very high — 
imports of food and drink alone represented over 46 per cent of total imports 
in 1970. A different way of assessing the part played by imports in national 
production is to examine the 'import content' of consumption and investment. 

In 1963, for each 100 rupees spent by households for consumption 25 rupees 
were spent on imported goods, and for each ICO rupees spent on investment 
26 rupees were paid for imports. This means that the economy of the country 
was very heavily dependent on imports, even for consumption. Sri Lanka has 
therefore had to devote a very large proportion of its export revenue to its 
consumption. If the rev'efttig from exports is declining or uncertain, then the 
investment efi'ort is going to suffer a great deal becaese of the lack of foreign 
exchange, and consequently the path of growth of the economy would be slowed 
down. This is really what happened over the period 1962-65, when the gross 
fixed capital formation (GFCF) declined from 15.8 per cent to 12.9 per cent 
of GDP, and the annual rate of growth to 4 per cent. 

To fight against this weakness the government has followed a policy of 
substitution of imports by locally produced goods. This was particularly true 
for rice, one of the major items imported. The volume of production of rice 
increased by 78 per cent over the period 1960-70. This was also true for other 
goods. In addition, import duties on finished products were introduced, some 
products were brought under quota control, and a. few others were banned 
outright except with special authorization. On the whole, some achievements 
have been observed and if one analyses the direct import content of private 
consumption and of investment in 1970 one will notice that out of 100 rupees 
spent by households 11.5 rupees were related to imports. In the case of invest- 
ment, 21.2 per cent of expenditure covered imported goods. This is in some 
respects much better than the situation at the beginning of the decade. 

However, in spite of these encouraging results, Sri Lanka is starting the 
1970s with a continuing heavy reliance on imports, and because of its limited 
capacity of imports — as we shall see later — its investment effort will be very 
difficult to finance unless a significant domestic saving is made. 

The low level of saving 

But unfortunately, one of the striking characteristics of the country is that there 
has been no appreciable increase in the rate of saving during the past ten years. 
As the Minister of Finance wrote: The economy has failed to set aside from 
current income resources adequate to generate a growth commensurate with 
the expectations and aspirations of the community for economic well-being* 
Here, we have a community desirous of living better but not providing the 
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economy with enough saving to accelerate the pace of economic development,, 
which is a pre-requisite for the fulfilment of its desires . . ^ 

In actual fact, the domestic saving ratio ^ was 12.8 per cent in 1961 
and 15.9 per cent in 1970 (see Table 9). The average rate over the period was 
only 12.9 per cent.^ The results of this are serious, as Table 10 shows. 

Since i960, a strict policy trying to limit private and public consumption 
has been more or less successful to the extent that public consumption has 
declined from 75.3 per cent of GDP in the beginning of the decade down to 
70 per cent in 1970, and the share of public consumption (after having increased 

Table 9. Trend of saving rate, 1960-70 (millions of rupees) 



I960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 



Domestic saving 656 860 1 004 932 925 975 902 1 101 1 638 1 681 2 003 

GNP 6 637 6 698 6 993 7 282 7 775 8 013 8 334 9 018 10 596 11 565 12 597 
Rate of domestic 

saving 9.9 12.8 14.3 12.8 12.0 12.1 10.8 12.2 15.4 14.5 15.9 



SOURCE HEP estimate based on Central Bank statistics. 



Table 10. Percentage of GDP (results of the last ten years at current prices), 1960-70 ^ 





1960 


\^6\ 


1962. 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Private 
























consumption 


75.3 


71.4 


71.8 


72.3 


73.8 


72.7 


75.3 


73.4 


73.2 


73.7 


70.0 


Public 
























consumption 


13.6 


13.5 


14.0 


13.7 


14.0 


14.3 


13.9 


13.6 


13.6 


12.9 


12.9 


GFCF 


15.3 


15.1 


15.8 


14.8 


14.4 


12.9 


14.2 


15.0 


15.2 


18.5 


18.4 


Exports 


28.7 


27.7 


28.3 


25.8 


24.8 


25.9 


22.4 


20.3 


21.0 


18.8 


17.5 


Imports 


--32.3 


-28.7 


-29.V 


-27.5 


-27.0 


-25.5 


-25.8 


-23.2 


-24.0 


-25.2 


-20.0 


GDP 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1. The total is not correct due to rounding and to adjustnients in stock. 
SOURCE HEP estimate based on Central Bank statistics. 



1. The economics of Ceylon: trends and prospects', presented by the Hon. Dr. N. M. Perera, 
M.P., Minister of Finance, JO November 1971. 

2. i.e., the ratio of domestic saving (GNP less consumption) to GNP. 

3. This low and quite stagnant rate of saving can be explained to a large extent by the low 
income households who are unable to save while their resources are insufficient to pay for 
adequate quantities of food. In this respect, Sri Lanka is no exception among the poorer 
countries. 
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from 13.6 per cent in 1960 to 14.3 per cent in 1965) has been drastically 
limited to 12.9 per cent of GDP at the end of the decade. Thus the government 
has succeeded in encouraging investments at the expense of consumption, and 
the share of investment increased to 18.4 per cent in 1970 (from 12.9 per cent 
in 1965). This investment effort could not be financed entirely by domestic saving 
as the saving ratio has remained low and the country has to draw heavily on 
capital from abroad. (See Table 11.) 

This explains the very difficult position of the country in terms of foreign 
reserves, as we shall see in the following sections. 



Table 11. Capital account of the nation, 1960-70 (millions of rupees) 



I960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 



Capital formation 
Gross fixed capi- 
tal formation 1022 1 037 1 101 1 095 1 120 1 043 1 187 1 366 1 568 2 276 2 355 
Variations 

in stocks -44 +64 -20 +65 -7 -30 +8 +11 4-100 -23 +137 

Variations in 

external assets -193 -10 -28 -42 -ill +89 -122 +131 +14 -86 +26 
TOTAL 785 1 091 1 053 1 118 1 002 1 102 1 073 1 508 1 682 2167 2 518 

Domestic savings 656 860 1 004 932 125 975 902 1 101 1 638 1 681 2 003 

^.Net external 

resources 129 231 49 186 0 127 171 407 44 486 5i5 



SOURCE HEP estimate based on Central Bank statistics. 



The low productivity 

Not only did Sri Lanka appear to be living 'beyond its means' by borrowing 
heavily from abroad to finance its investments, but more seriously, the pro- 
ductivity of these investments has been disappointingly low. 

According to some estimates, the return of public investments in industry, 
trading and service corporations has been as low as 2.4 per cent (after tax). 

To understand the importance of this observation it is appropriate to note 
that the leading role in develooment falls upon the public sector, which is fast 
emerging as the largest investor. (See Table 12.) 

In actual fact, the total investment outside the private sector has increased 
from about 4(K) million rupees in 1960 to over one thousand million in 1970 
(250 per cent more). The trend was much more striking in the second half of the 
decade, for both public and private sectors (see Table 12). Thus low returns 
for investment mean inability of the public sector to generate sufficient sur- 
pluses to meet the investment requirements in that sector. When one considers 
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that a significant part of the public investment is financed through expensive 
borrowing (see Table 13), one realises that the opportunity cost of such low 
returns is extremely high for the country.^ 

To put it differently, the low productivity level has had a major implication 
for the rate of the development of Sri Lanka during the last decade. The require- 
ment for investment was much higher to achieve the same economic growth. 
Had the productivity rate been higher, the economy would have grown much 
faster with the same pattern of investment, thus contributing towards easing 
the present difficulties facing the country. Alternatively, the actual pattern of 
growth could have been achieved with less investment and therefore with less 
borrowing from abroad. 



Table 14. Trend of public external indebtedness, 1969-70 (millions of rupees) ^ 





1969 


1970 


Servicing of public external indebtedness 


71 


94 


As percentage of servicing external indebtedness 


16.4 


12.4 


As percentage of total public revenue 


2.0 


2.4 


I. See also Table 21, page 37. 

SOURCE IIEP estimate based on Central Bank statistics. 



The population trend 

This is the key determinant of the state of the economy of Sri Lanka during 
the past decade and in this respect deserves special treatment, which would 
require development beyond the scope of the present study.^ However, we 
can summarize some implications of the population trend as follows: 

(a) From 1960 to 1970 a combination of a low death rate and a high birth 
rate has caused the total population of the country to increase from 9.9 million 
to 12.5 million inhabitants (or an increase of 26 per cent). Thus while the 
national product has increased at an average rate of 4*5 per cent per annum, 
the population has increased by almost half that rate (2.2 per cent). Conse- 
quently, the lion's share of the development achievement has been cancelled 
out by the increase in the population. 

(b) Continued high birth rates result in an age structure in which there is a 
relatively high proportion of children. Over half the actual Sri Lanka population 

1. In 1970 the cost of servicing public external indebtedness reached the enormous amount 
of 94 million rupees. (See Table 14.) 

2. For an interesting discussion see: Towards a population policy for Ceylon*, by S. Selva- 
ratnam and S. A. Meegama. in the quarterly journal Marga, Vol I, No. 2, 1971. Hansa 
Publishers Ltd.» Colombo; 
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have been born since 1950, and more than a quarter since 1960. Table 15 
compares the population by age and sex in 1963 and 1968 in greater detail. 
The total population increased from 10,582,000 to 11,964,000. The bulk 
of the increase (63 per cent) resulted from the increase of the group aged 
0-24, which means that this led to a 'rejuvenation' of the population pyramid. 
More and more, a smaller proportion of the population has to provide 
support to a larger number of children, who are heavy consumers. Thus a 
major proportion of the country's limited income is spent on feeding, cloth- 
ing and educating an increasingly new generation. This enormous expenditure 
contributes to understanding why there is an inability in Sri Lanka to accumu- 
late enough saving for investment in economic development, 
(c) In spite of a significant increase in the food production of the country, Sri 
Lanka is still a food-deficit nation importing every year about 1,000 million 
rupees worth of essential food items from other countries. Thus it appears 
that increasing population has not helped to narrow the gap between domestic 
requirements and domestic production to an appreciable extent. On the 
contrary — it has led to weakening the foreign exchange position of the country 



Table 15. Population of Sri Lanka by age and sex (thousands) 



Age group 




Census 1963 






19681 




Total 2 


Male 


Female 


Total 2 


Males 


Females 


All ages 


10 582 


5 499 


5 083 


11 964 


6 216 


5 748 


0-4 


1 612 


816 


796 


1 887 


957 


930 


5-9 


1 447 


731 


717 


1 626 


821 


805 


10-14 


1 331 


681 


650 


1 495 


764 


731 


1549 


1 021 


518 


504 


1 162 


589 


573 


20-24 


886 


444 


441 


1 006 


505 


501 


25-29 


744 


376 


368 


846 


427 


419 


30-34 


668 


353 


315 


760 


402 


358 


35-39 


654 


343 


310 


741 


389 


352 


40-44 


471 


259 


213 


536 


294 


.242 


45-49 


444 


247 


197 


504 


280 


224 


50-54 


346 


194 


152 


393 


220 


173 


55-59 


268 


155 


113 


304 


176 


128 


60-64 


242 


139 


103 


275 


158 


117 


65-69 


150 


84 


65 


170 


96 


74 


70-74 


103 


56 


47 


117 


63 


54 


75 and over 


126 


67 


59 


142 


75 


67 


Age unspecificied 


69 


36 


34 









1. Mid>year estimates. 

2. Totals differ due to rounding. 

SOURCE Department of Census and Statistics, Registrar General's Department, Sri Lanka. 
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and limiting the capacity of the country to import investment goods badly 
needed for its development, 
(d) In brief, the higher the rate of population growth, the greater the propor- 
tion of available capital that must be used for investment, simply to maintain 
social services and standard of living at the same level. This was really what 
happened in Sri Lanka during the past fifteen years. The country tried to 
produce more ^o feed people better. It has in effect essentially succeeded 
'in feeding more people', but not so much *in feeding people more*. 

3. The costs of development 

Development per se is meaningless. To judge the performance of a country over 
a period of time requires more than simply analysing the pattern and conditions 
of growth. A fair assessment should also include an examination of the *price' 
paid by the national community in achieving its score. 

In the case of Sri Lanka, the gross national product has increased at almost 
5 per cent per annum while an advanced social system was consuming an increas- 
ing proportion of the public income. This pattern took place in spite of the low 
level of productivity, of limited effort of saving, and of a fast-growing population 
in an economy heavily dependent on agricultural exports. Therefore it is logical 
to wonder how the country has achieved such a pattern of development in spite 
of all these unfavourable conditions ? The country must have accepted, explicitly 
or implicitly, to make a sacrifice on some grounds. Perhaps it is prepared to 
pay for its development in the 1960s by serious difficulties of development in 
the 1970s. 

An examination of the present state of the socio-economy of the country 
as reported in numerous official publications ^ shows that Ceylon has paid and 
is still paying the cost of the pattern observed during the past years. Two major 
illustrations can be ^jiven in this respect: (a) the employment problem and (b) 
the foreign exchange problem. 

The employment problem 

The awareness of an employment problem emerged in the country as early as 
1959. An ILO labour force survey showed that 10.5 per cent of the labour force 
was unemployed, and the Ten-year Plan stated that *the problem of employment 
is one of the key questions of relevance to planning in Ceylon '.2 

Accordingly, a manpower planning exercise was carried ouL The main conclu- 
sion was that GDP should grow at a 6 per cent rate per year over the period 
1959-68, so that opportunities for employment could grow at 3.2 per cent per 

1. See, in particular. Ministry of Planning and Employment, The five-year plan^ 1972-76^ 
Colombo. Ceylon Government Press, I97I; and Hon. Dr. N. M. Perera, M.P., Budget 
speech^ 1971-72, Colombo, Ceylon Government Press. 1971 

2. National Planning Council, The ten-year plan, Colombo, Government Press, 1959. 
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annum to keep pace with the expected growth of the labour force and reduce 
the unemployment rate to 1 per cent. Some guidelines for educational policy 
were drawn up in addition, emphasizing the need to 'adapt the type of training 
for white-collar jobs to a realistic assessment of opportunities in this field . . 

And so on and so forth. When one compares the incisive and pertinent 
analysis made by the Ceylonese planners thirteen years ago with what has 
happened since 1959, one can conclude that it is not enough to make a good 
assessment and prepare wise decisions to ensure their implementation. 

As it turned out, the ten-year plan perspective never did, in fact, serve as 
a programme for action. As Tables 16 and 17 show, the total active labour 
force was 3,798,000 in 1970. the majority of whom belonged to rural areas. 
The same year open unemployment reached 552,000, or over 14.5 per cent of 
the active labour force. Thus instead of declining to one per cent, the rate of 
unemployment rose to about 15 per cent. The 6 per cent growth target was not 
achieved — it was less than 5 per cent — and employment grew at a low rate — less 
than 2 per cent a year, against a growth in the labour force of about 2.5 per cent.^ 



Table 16. Active labour force, 1969/70 (thousands) 





Urban 


Rural 


Estate 


Total 


Males 


504 


1 917 


366 


2 787 


Females 


124 


576 


310 


1010 


Total 


628 


2 493 


676 


3 798 


Table 17. Open unemployment by sex: urban, 


rural, estate^ 


1969/70 (thousands) 






Urban 


Rural 


Estate 


Total 


Males 


78 


211 


36 


324 


Females 


41 


173 


14 


228 


Total 


119 


384 


50 


552 


Of whom those aged 15-24 


87 


319 


47 


453 


Those aged 15-24 as percentage of total 










unemployment 


(74) 


(83) 


(94) 


(82) 



SOURCE International Labour Office, *A programme of action for Ceylon' in Matching employment opportunities 
and expectations^ Geneva, ILO* 1971. 



1. P. J. Richards, 'Employment and unemployment in Ceylon' in Development centre studies, 
Paris, OECD, 1971. 
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There is no need to be an economist to understand that this was due to the 
conjunction of two factors: an extremely high increase in the total population 
of the country and an insufficient pattern of economic growth. As we have 
noted previously, these factors are correlated and belong to a vicious circle 
which has been developing in Sri Lanka: population explosion — limited saving 
and low productivity — insufficient investment — insufficient rate of growth. 

Perhaps the most dramatic aspect of unemployment is when it is accompanied 
by social frustration and involves the youngest group of the population, which 
usually generates ambitious attitudes and high expectations. This was so in the 
case of Sri Lanka. 

Table 18. Seeking work by education, age and sector m 1969/70 (percentage of the active 
labour force) 



Aged 15-19 Aged 20-24 





u 


R 


E 


All 


u 


R 


E 


Al 


No schooling 


13 


11 


31 


23 


29 


8 


5 


8 


First level 


44 


34 


27 


34 


16 


17 


12 


15 


Lower second level 


57 


41 


71 


46 


44 


38 


25 


39 


Passed '0* level 


87 


93 




92 


45 


69 




63 


Passed 'A* level 










22 


17 




27 


All 


51 


41 


32 


41 


37 


39 


11 


34 



U ^ urban; R rural; E ^ estate. 



According to Table 18, the higher the level of education the higher the per- 
centage of the active labour force seeking work. This is true with a few excep- 
tions in rural and urban areas. Moreover, every year 130,000 students leave 
school after achieving grade 9 or 10 and 40,000 students after grade 11 or 12, 
when their chancer of finding jobs are extremely low. The problems for these 
students are to find not only employment but also employment which corres- 
ponds to their career prospects and expectations. It is sad to observe that the 
economy of the country cannot absorb so many newcomers to non-manual 
jobs every year. 

A labour force survey carried out in 1968 by the Department of Census and 
Statistics concluded that 'over 25 per cent^of the unemployed comprised per- 
sons who had passed at least GCE 'O' level'. According to the Five-year plariy 
*this reflected ... the inadequacy of the educational system which geared people 
to desk-type occupations and discouraged initiative and enterprise, and led 
to a perpetual search for employee status, particularly in the government 
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sector'.i There is no doubt that education should bear some responsibility, 
but it would be naive to ignore the fact that the present employment situation 
is— first of all — due to the insufl5cient growth rate of the economy. 

The foreign exchange problem 

To appreciate fully what the foreign exchange problem of Sri Lanka implies, 
it is very significant to look at the external assets situation of the country 
over the period 1956-70. 

In 1956 the total external assets of Sri Lanka were 1,275.7 million rupees, 
of which 377.7 million rupees were in the hands of the government and govern- 
ment institutions, and 737 million at the Central Bank. In 1960 the loss was 
already very severe; only 541.3 million rupees* remained — 239.4 million rupees 
in the government and government institutions and 190.2 million at the Central 
Bank. Yet the situation was not critical. But in 1970 the total external assets, 
decreased further to 402.6 million rupees, and the government sector had drop- 
ped to 58 million rupees. Altogether, the ratio of external assets to annual import 
of goods was 81 per cent in 1956, and decreased to 17.2 per cent in 1970. The 
picture is even worse if one notes that the total net external public debt was 
144 million rupees in 1956, 222.8 million rupees in 1960 and 1,550.9 million 
rupees in 1970. (See Tables 19 and 20). Thus the total external debt, which 
represented 10.9 per cent of total foreign exchange earnings in 1960, represented 
in 1970 the fantastic amount of 68.5 per cent. 

This means that over the past fifteen years, not only has Sri Lanka exhausted 
all its external assets, including foreign currency and gold reserves, but also it 
has borrowed heavily (sterling loans, project loans and commodity loans) to 
finance the annual deficit of its economy. 

The question is then, how did the ccuntry arrive at such a situation ? To 
understand this trend, it is necessary to examine the conditions of the economy 
separately over the three periods 1956-60, 1961-67, and after 1967. 

After 1956 the economy of the country expanded at a very fast rate. Simul- 
taneously, the success of the n\alaria eradication campaign (1946-48) had its 
full impact on the size of the population. Altogether, a significant need for imports 
was observed, and average annual imports of goods and services increased 
from 1,950 millions of^ rupees over the period 1952-56 to as much as 2,250 mil- 
lions of rupees per year in 1957-60. Thus the country was drawing heavily 
on external reserves, which were reduced by 730 million rupees in five years. 

From 1961 to 1967 two major factors contributed to the deterioration 
of the foreign exchange position of Sri Lanka. On one hand, the terms of trade 
index (i.e., the ratio of export prices to import prices) declined steadily 
from 148 in I960 to 100 in 1967. This means that the economy had to export 
48 per cent more goods and services to obtain the same amount of imports. 

1. Five-year plan, op. cit. 
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The reason is that the price of two of the major goods exported by Sri Lanka 
fell (20 per cent for tea and 69 per cent for rubber) when all import 
prices increased by 17 per cent on average. On the other hand, in spite of a very 



Table 19. Balance of payments for 1960 and 1970 (millions of rupees) 





I960 


1970 


KJl/ifU^ U/iU i>Cf rfctil 






pYnnrtc T r» K 




7 nil 


TmnnrfQ c i T 


—2 006 


—2 336 








Non-monetary gold 


—2 


— 2 


Frpiphf anH mprfhanHic/* inQiirancp 


5 


4 




ou 


71 


Pa Qcp n (fp r fn rpQ 
ji aa^u 1 i2<%wji laiwa 


—18 

1 o 


— 11 


Pi^rf PYFVpnHifiiri'C 

JrUtL CA^/dlVJllUl Co 






Other 


•t 


—4 


1 IdVCl 




1 

X 


iiivcoiiTiciiL inhume 




— 


XJilCK^l JIi VCbLiilCllL 


— S<5 


— SI 


KJXlKi 






f^ni/ppnnTipnf PYfv*nKtt'iir^* 

VJUVLI Illl ICIIL CApvilUlLUlC 


— 14 


7 


yjiiici ocrviLcb 


— J J 


— fi7 


Held ICIIIU 13V llloUrall^C 




— / 


Of hpr 








— Zt4 


— 4S1 


X 1 uftj ji-f yuytfmfiiti 






Private 


-It 

Jl 


— 15 




J J 




TOTAL current account 


-220 


-393 


Capital and monetary gold , 






Non monetary sector 


14 


353 


Direct investment 


3 


8 


Other private long-term 


-1 


1 


Other private short-term 


-7 


-5 


Central government 


19 


356 


Loans received 


20 


186 


Short-term liabilities 


-13 


157 


Assets 


12 


13 


Monetary sector 


177 


29 


Commercial Bank — liabilities 


-2 


-4 


Commercial bank — assets 


-10 


-12 


Central Bank — liabilities 


-1 


81 


Central Bank — assets 


190 


-29 


LM.F. account 




-85 


Special drawing rights 




78 


Monetary gold 






Errors and omissions 


-19 


12 



SOURCE Central Bank of Ceyion. 
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Table 20. Trend of extemal indebtedness, 1960-70 





Total external 


Total foreign 


(a) as percentage 


Year 


public debt 


exchange earnings 


of (b) 




(a) 


(b) 




1960 


222.8 


2 050 


10.9 


1961 . 


230.6 


1 937 


12.4 


1962 


259,1 


1 992 


13.0 


1963 


311. 5 


1 924 


16.2 


1964 


373.5 


1 954 


19.1 


1965 


446.6 


2116 


21.1 


1966 


521.1 


1 885 


27.6 


1967 


708.0 


1 866 


37.9 


1968 


1 038.3 


2 231 


46.5 


1969 


1 337.5 


2 178 


61.4 


1970 


1 550.9 


2 264 


68.5 


SOURCE 


HEP estimate based on Central Bank statistics. 







severe policy of cutting imports and controlling prices, the average volume of 
imports, though reduced, remained high. In actual fact, the level of domestic 
expenditures was maintained at an artijBcially high level by a price-control system 
and a consistent social policy of food subsidies, and other measures. The direct 
import content was so significant that it outweighed the impact of the strong 
import policy. Simultaneously the volume of exports increased by only 1.7 per cent 
per annum. Thus the country was living beyond its means and the serious 
deterioration of its foreign exchange position led the government to devalue 
the rupee in November 1967 by 20 per cent and introduce the Foreign Exchange 
Entitlement Certificate scheme (FEEC)« 

Since 1968 the situation has not been improving. On the contrary, in 1969 
and 1970 the external resource gap (the difference between the total foreign 
exchange earnings and total foreign exchange payments) exceeded 1,900 mil- 
lion rupees, i.e. almost half the country's total foreign exchange earnings. The 
volume of exports of tea and coconut has been decreasing, while the terms of 
trade have been deteriorating, i.e., 16 per cent less from 1967 to 1970. Yet the 
import payment increased very sharply* in spite of the FEEC because of a fast 
increase in prices and the difficulty of applying import restrictions to some 
basic commodities such as food. Moreoever, the cost of the foreign debt continu- 
ously increased, to such an extent that in 1970 it reached 6 per cent of GNP 
and 33.4 per cent of exports (see Table 21). Furthermore, 65 per cent of the 
gross borrowing was devoted to the repayment and servicing of debts, especially 
of short-term loans. The remaining 35 per cent was insufficient to buy the 
essential machinery and equipment necessary for economic development, *This 
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Table 2L Trend of servicing of external indebtedness, 1966-70 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Servicing of external indebtedness — 












capital plus interest (millions of rupees) 


135 


106 


293 


434 


757 


As percentage of GNP 


1,6 


1.2 


2.8 


3.7 


6.0 


As percentage of exports of goods and 












services 


7.2 


5.7 


13.2 


20.0 


33.4 



SOURCE • HEP estimate based on Central Bank statistics. 



is the heart of the economic crisis confronting the country' at the beginning 
of the new Five-year Plan. 

In concluding this chapter, it is interesting to summarise the socio-economic 
position of Sri Lanka by listing a few findings: 

(a) The population of the country has grown rapidly and is still growing too 
rapidly. The family planning policy which was started a few years ago has 
not yet had its full impact. 

(b) The social progress has been remarkable: health, education, and food sub- 
sidy schemes are particularly significant yet very costly and consume a large 
share of the national resources. 

(c) The economy has failed to generate a growth rate which would have enabled 
the country to provide employment to all job-seekers, or to secure better 
living conditions for the population, or to change significantly the structure 
of the country, which remains essentially agricultural. 

(d) The development of education has been too fast and a considerable amount 
of unemployment is noted, particularly among graduates of second- and 
third-level education. 

(e) Finally, a foreign-exchange crisis is facing the country to-day, planting its 
roots in the mid-1950s, but likely to determine the socio-economic prospects 
of Sri Lanka during the coming decade. 
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This chapter deals with the future of Sri Lanka *s economy. The future is full 
of uncertainties and the risk of being too theoretical and speculative is almost 
unavoidable. In this case, however, some basis for being more positive is available. 

A new government came into power after the elections of May 1970. Since 
then, the major preoccupation of the authorities has been to define a strategy for 
solving the economic crisis of the country described earlier in this paper. 

Several studies were made and numerous discussions took place at the highest 
level of responsibility, including parliament and the cabinet. A Five-year 
Plan was prepared and published in November 1971 'in the hope that 
it will be read and discussed by all sections of the public".^ 

We shall therefore use the plan as a framework for assessing the likely pattern 
of development of the economy in the coming years. After having introduced 
in Section 1 the main features of the strategy adopted by the government, we 
will discuss in Section 2 the foreseeable difficulties in achieving the targets of 
the plan and in section 3 suggest, in perspective, some trends. 

1. The five-year plan 

The plan covers the period 1972-76. Its preparation has been governed by two 
basic considerations; firstly, how to ensure a sufficient pattern of economic 
growth so that, in spite of the population expansion, the standard of living can 
be raised; secondly^ how to solve the immediate and serious problems of 
unemployment and the balance of payments. 

Theoretically, these objectives are not conflicting inasmuch as unless the 
foreign exchange constraints of the economy are oyercome, it is not realistic 
to envisage long-term economic growth, and if sufficient economic growth 
is not achieved, it is naive to expect enough new employment opportunities 
to solve the unemployment problems. , . 

1. See Introductory Note* to Five-year plan, op. cit. 
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In practice, the matter is not so easy, and to some extent long-term growth 
objectives for Sri Lanka are in conflict with finding immediate solutions for 
today's economic crisis in the country. More employment means more growth; 
more growth means more investment; more investment means more require- 
ments for foreign exchange, and more difficulties in easing the balance of payment 
problems. 

However, the Sri Lanka planners have decided wisely that the long- and short- 
term objectives should be reconciled, and that some fundamental changes should 
be made in the structure of the economy. For this purpose, a strategy has been 
defined as follows: 

*{a) the maximum use of labour which is the resource available in abundance; 

(b) an investment policy which makes the best use of the limited foreign exchange 
which is available; 

(c) the reduction of food imports by the immediate development and diversifica- 
tion of agriculture; 

(d) full and efficient utilization of existing industrial plant, expansion cf selected 
industries and investments in new industrial projects on the basis of national 
priorities; 

(e) the development of a new export sector, and 

(f) the involvement of the people in the formulation and execution of develop- 
ment projects at the local level.' ^ 

The logic behind this strategy is clear. Sri Lanka should make fuller use of its 
potential (labour, both educated and uneducated, equipment and industrial 
plant); cut imports and reduce the import content of both investment and 
consumption, particularly consumer foods; increase export earnings by diver- 
sifying export products. 

Within this broad framework, the government decided that the economy 
of the country should grow by at least 6 per cent per year over the period 
1972-76: agriculture would grow at 4.9 per cent per annum (paddy rice would 
continue to be developed to help the country produce its own needs); industry 
would grow at 10 per cent; construction and services at 6 per cent and 5.9 per 
cent respectively. 

A substantial part of such an increase would be obtained from more efficient 
use of the existing capacities of the economy. The investment eff*ort should 
however be important: it would grow from 2,490 million rupees in 1970 to 
2,565 million rupees in 1972, and to 3,394 million rupees in 1976. Part of the 
investment would be financed by net capital inflow from abroad (1,500 million 
rupees over five years) and part out of domestic saving. The average saving 
rates would increase from 12.5 per cent in 1970 to as much as 17 per cent of 
national income. In spite of this rise in saving, 74 per cent of the increase in 
income would be left for consumption, which means that average consumption 
per head would still increase in spite of a decline in the proportion of GDP going 
to consumption, 

L Five-year plan^ op. cit. 
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The government's revenue and expenditure policies will be a major element 
in the achievement of the plan targets, A surplus of government revenue over 
its current expenditure is required of about 120 million rupees in 1972, to 
272 million rupees in 1976 (see Table 24). The balance of payments will improve. 
The current account deficit will decrease from 468 million rupees in 1970 to 
255 million rupees in 1976. This will result in a decline in the balance of mer- 
chandise deficit from 325 million rupees to 183 million rupees; an inescapable 
deterioration of the net costs of 'profits, dividends and interest'; and an impor- 
tant improvement in the other items of the current account of the balance of 
payments (such as tourism, etc.). The total employment created by the planned 
investment will be over 800,000; thus the unemployment will decline from 
an estimated 550,000 unemployed people today to 290»000 at the end of the 
plan. This figure is considered as a maximum, as some special work prograuimes 
will be organized to offer some opportunities of employment for this residue. 

Tables 23 to 27 summarize the main features of the Five-year Plan. 



Table 22. Sectoral contribution to gross domestic product 1970 and 1976 (millions of rupees 
at i970 prices) 



Sector 


1970 




1976 




Annual rate of 
growth per cent 


Value in Rs. Share of each 
milHon sector 


Value in Rs. Share of each 
million sector 


Agriculture 


4 264 


36.3 


5 671 


33.7 


4.9 


Tea (includes 












processing) 


810 




953 




2.8 


Rubber 












(includes 












processing) 


328 




374 




2.2 


Coconut 


593 




111 




3.5 


Paddy 


951 




1433 




7.1 


Other 


1 582 




2184 




5.5 


Industry 


1 523 


13.0 




16.0 


10.0 


Construction 


771 


6.5 


1094 


6.5 


6.0 


Services 


5 202 


44.2 


7 365 


43.8 


5.9 


GDP at 1970 fac- 












tor cost prices 


11760 


lOO.O 


16 822 


100.0 


6.1 



1. These estimates are in constant prices. The investment in 1976 is not included, as output from this Investment 
will be derived after the plan period. 



Table 23. Investment in public and private sectors (millions of rupees at current prices) 





1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Public investment 


1 101 


1 220 


1 372 


1 558 


1 787 


Private investment 


1 464 


1 522 


1583 


1 603 


: 607 


Total 


2 565 


2 742 


2 955 


3 161 


3 394 
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Table 24. Financing of the investment programme (millions of rupees at current prices) 





1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Gross investment 


2 565 


2 742 


2 955 


3 161 


3 394 


Sources of Finance 












Government savings ^ 












(surplus on current 












account 


112 


123 


197 


288 


383 


Surplus of public cor- 












porations 


120 


145 


176 


214 


272 


Private savings 


2 024 


2133 


2 255 


2382 


2513 


Net capital inflow 


309 


341 


327 


277 


226 


1. These estimates are based on the classification in the national accounts. 


Table 25. Savings and investment (millions of mpees at current prices) ^ 




1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Gross domestic product 












at market prices 


14 187 


14 969 


15 841 


16 746 


17 685 


Gross investment 


2 565 


2 742 


2 955 


3 161 


3 394 


Cf ross savings at an aver- 












age rate of 12.5 per 












cent 


1773 


1 871 


1 980 


2 093 


2 211 


Shortfall of investment if 












savings remained at 












12.5 per cent 


792 


871 


975 


1068 


1 183 



1. These prices take into account only the projected . changes in the prices of imports and exporta. 
Ail projections in thcs table aci. necessarily based on an estimate of gross domestic product for 1971. 



Table 26. Balance of pay.n'jnts forecast (millions of rupees at current prices) 



1970 1976 

Current Account 

Credit Debit Net Credit I>bit Net 



Merchandise 


2011 


2 336 


-325 


2 710 


2 893 


-183 


Profits, dividends and 














interest 


11 


153 


-142 


14 


240 


-226 


Other 


242 


243 


-1 


410 


266 


+ 144 


Total current account 


2 264 


2 732 


-468 


3 134 


3 399 





SOURCE Tables 22*26, Fhe-year ptan^ op* cit. 
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2. Are the plan's targets realistic? 

If, normally, it is difficult to decide on the realism of mid-term forecasts and 
assess the feasibility of planned targets because of uncertainties in the future, 
in the present case it is even more difficult. This is because the Sri Lanka planners 
are not envisaging a slight alteratigp of past trends but have selected a strategy 
which implies a significant change in the future socio-economic conditions of 
the country. L 

In this respect, it is not easy to judge the chance of success or- failure of the 
country to reach the national target. However, the following comments are 
made on the basis that some socio-economic rules will remain valid whatever 
the context and the political setting of the country. More specifically, we would 
like to discuss a few basic assumptions which govern the whole credibility of 
the plan's framework. 



Gross saving rate 

The plan assumes that the gross saving rate should rise from 12.5 per cent of 
GDP today to about 17 per cent of GDP in 1976 (see Tables 24 and 25). This means^ 
that total consumption would fall from 87.5 per cent of GDP to 83 per cent 
in 1976. Firstly, it is interesting to note that over the past ten years, not once 
has consumption reached such a low proportion of GDP, even during the 
last four years, when the rate of economic growth was very high and when 
the governn ent took very strict measures to limit consumption in favour 
of investment (i.e., by increasing significantly the proportion of taxes on 
•production and expenditure' from 65 per cent in 1965 to over 69 per cent 
in 1969 of the tOcal current receipts of the government). Secondly, one of the 
major elements of the plan's strategy is to lake several redistributive measures 
and to Induce social tension by raising the standard of living of the low-income 
group. It is a well-known phenomenon that the elasticity of consumption ^ is 
much higher for the low-income group than for the other groups. This means 
that saving is about pJ\ in the case of the poorest segment of the population. 
Increasing the average saving rate from 12.5 per cent to 17 per cent implies, 
in practice, a much higher increase for the sector of the economy which can 
contribute to saving. Thirdly^ the assumption on the saving rate requires, to 
be valid, very severe decisions to ensure a strict control of the rate of growth 
of consumption, as for some groups of the population consumption per head 
will grow significantly, for others consumption should at the best stagnate, 
and a few groups will see their consumption decline. Fourthly, according to 
the plan, government saving should more than treble over the period (112 mil- 
lion rupees in 1972 and 383 million rupees in 1976). To achieve such a level 
of surplus will require some fundamental changes in the government's budgetary 

L The ratio of increase of consumption due to increase in income. 
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policy. Over the past decade, the government has never shown the ability to 
create a surplus of this magnitude, and in the present context it would require 
very strict limitations of current expenditures and some new taxes to increase 
thie government's income. To what extent is it realistic to envisage a change 
of this importance taking place within the coming three to four years? 

Finally, even if the government takes such decisions, a time-lag is to be 
foreseen before aii decisions are made and another time-lag before their full 
effect is noticed. To quote the Minister of Finance in his budget speech 1971-72: 
'All this means that purposive and realistic dovetailing of the plan magnitudes 
and public sector levels of saving, investment, profits and expenditure would 
take time. I anticipate that this integration would be finalized in the next fifteen 
months*.^ By way of an illustration, the 1971-72 budget, which includes proposals 
for raising revenue by an increase in taxation and for reducing expenditures 
by saving on the cost of food, subsidies,^ will only lead — if it succeeds— to a 
surplus of 57 million rupees. We are far from the 112 million rupees forecast 
for the first year of the plan! 

In brief, it is highly questionable whether the total saving assumed in the 
plan is likely to be raised and whether it will be sufficient to obtain a net inflow 
of foreign capital of 1,500 million rupees to finance the investment programmes. 

Is investment sufficient? 

If on the saving side, the plan framework appears high, it seems that on the 
investment side the plan's estimates are rather low. The capital/output 
ratio assumed in the plan is around 3.25, while generally in the case of Sri Lanka 
it is probably closer to 4.0. If the latter figure holds true, it means either that 
with the same, level of investment Sri Lanka will not reach 6 per cent growth 
per annum but about 5 per cent, or that in order to reach 6 per cent growth per 
annum the country would require 2,640 million rupees of investment in excess 
of that specified in the plan, for which some appropriate financing should 
be foreseen. 

Admittedly, the true capital/output ratio is unknown, and the Sri Lanka 
planners justify their low assumption of this ratio as consistent with the broad 
strategy of the plan, which emphasizes the full utilization of existing capacities 
on labour-intensive techniques and on the small-scale sector in industry and 
agriculture. However, two factors of inertia make the hypothesis of such a low 
level of capital/output ratio somewhat doubtful. Firstly, it does not seem 
realistic to expect the results of the plan's strategy with regard to existing 
capital to have any practical effect before some two to three years at the best. 
Secondly, in spite of the under-utilization of existing production capacities, it 
is hard to admit that all production capacities are adequate. According to some 

1. Budget speechy 1971''72y op. cit. 

2. Increasing the price for the second measure of rice. 
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recent surveys, a significant proportion of capital equipment is obsolete or ill- 
adapted to the conditions of Sri Lanka; therefore 'fuller utilization' does not 
necessarily mean 'appropriate patterns of use'. 

The foreign market 

One of the major contributions to easing the financing of economic growth 
is the significant decline in the net merchandise deficit. In 1970, exports minus 
imports gave a deficit of 325 million rupees (see Table 26). In 1976, the figure 
would be 183 million rupees, the assumption being that exports will increase 
at a rate of over 5 per cent per annum and imports at only 3.7 per cent. 
To realize fully the critical change in foreign trade these hypotheses imply, one 
should recall that over the period 1961-70 the value of exports of goods and 
services has increased at only 1.68 per cent per annum, while the annual 
rate of growth of the economy was 4.8 per cent. Over the same period, 
the annual rate of growth of imports was in the neighbourhood of 3 per cent 
in spite of a very severe import policy.^ 

Here again, the Sri Lanka planners justify this pattern by noting quite rightly 
that they are consistent with the development strategy of the government, which 
includes the reduction of food imports by the immediate, development and 
diversification of agriculture and the development of a new export sector. But the 
achievement of these elements of the strategy requires time, and it is very unlikely 
that significant results could be observed within such a short period, unless 
the terms of trade improve in a drastic manner. Unfortunately the experience 
of 1971 and the forecast for 1972 do not leave much room for optimism in this 
respect. According to the Minister of Finance, in 1971 *all things considered, 
there is no prospect of export proceeds surpassing the 1970 level; . . < it was 
realised that it was not possible to reduce the level of imports drastically from 
the 1970 level of 2,336 million rupees without causing tremendous hardship'. 
And according to the preliminary forecast for 1972 of the Ministry of Planning 
and Employment the value of exports will be 1,956 million rupees and of imports 
2,197 million rupees. Thus altogether, from 1970 to 1972, export earnings would 
have fallen by 55 million rupees, and imports would have declined by 200 million 
rupees. But this has happened when the estimated rate of growth was 4.1 per 
cent in 1970, one per cent in 1971 and 4 per cent in 1972, while the Five-year 
Plan assumes 6 per cent. as the annual growth rate. To put it differently, can 
a 6 per cent growth rate be achieved without a significant increase in imports 
of raw materials and investment goods ? The increase in exports is certainly 
possible, but this would require a change in the recent trend of world price 
levels. In briefs the foreign trade hypotheses ha.ve some support from experience, 
but they remain very uncertain. 

1 . In this respect, it should be noted that during the whole of the past decade, not once did 
the Sri Lanka government 'free' the imports of the country. On the contrary, a policy for 
cutting down imports started early in the 1960s, and was not discontinued but emphasized. 
The result however was still a 3 per cent increase in imports per annum. 
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The rate of growth 

For a country like Sri Lanka, facing dramatic employment problems, one of 
the major priorities is to ensure a fevel of economic growth which would create 
opportunities for employment sufficient to reduce the present stock of unemployed. 
A 6 per cent rate has been considered necessary and desirable to contribute to 
easing the unemployment probJems. Is it feasible ? 

It is certainly possible to imagine a socio-economic context for Sri Lanka 
in the coming five years which helps to reach this target. The context is that 
of a population totally involved in the tasks of iiational development and 
reconstruction: prepared to accept hard sacrifices; to limit its consumption 
and increase its saving; to become more enterprising; to remain in, and develop, 
the rural areas; to consider, as a French leader once said, the plan as 'the ardent 
national obligation'. Furthermore, it is possible if some significant improvement 
occurs in the prices of tea, rubber and coconut products, increasing the export 
earnings, and if the government succeeds in limiting the imports and in creating 
a significant current surplus of income over expenditures by taking unpopular 
budgetary decisions. 

There are however a lot of 'ifs' in these statements, and an average growth 
rate of 6 per cent over the five-year period seems very unlikely, especially when 
one takes into consideration the fact that the preliminary forecasts give only 
4 per cent for the first year of the plan. With only 4 per cent in one year, Sri 
Lanka must achieve an average rate of 6.5 per cent in the other years of the 
quinquennium to reach its targets. 

Under these circumstances, a question comes immediately to mind; how 
then will the country overcome its economic crisis ? To give some elements 
of an answer, it is necessary to look over a longer period of time, say of ten 
to fifteen years, and to state the problem somewhat differently, 

3. A likely long-term trend 

It is not possible to make any meaninr''"al assumption regarding the prospective 
economic trend of a country unless^ implicitly or explicitly, due reference is 
made to its socio-political frainework. In the case of Sri Lanka one can imagine 
several hypothetical formulae, going from one extreme of 'total autarchy' 
(rigorous control of all segm'jnts of the economy, price, products, labour, 
income etc . . . with socialist options) to the other extreme of 'complete laissez- 
faire' (elimination of all socialist achievements and selection of a free-competition 
system). 

Both hypothetical situations could take place in Sri Lanka, but neither has 
been assumed in the pattern of growth sketched in this section. An 'in-between' 
situation is expected, which would to some extent guarantee the main socialist 
achievements of the country, but adapt them more to its economic possibilities. 
To put it differently, the following projections are based upon the general 
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assumption that Sri Lanka will be moving from an unbalanced stage of socio- 
economic development to a more balanced one; from a very heavy social budget 
with its consequences on economic growth and unemployment to a somewhat 
more selective action in its socio-economic policy. 

Because of the numerous uncertainties, and to escape from the constraints 
of the Five-year Plan, our reference horizon year is 1980. 

It is fair to say at the outset that the parameters which determine the pattern 
of growth adopted in this section do not differ from those adopted in the plan. 
They are the foreign exchange constraint and the employment problem. 

In the following forecasts the same amount of net inflow of resources from 
abroad is used as in the plan, and the strategy is to diminish the level of un- 
employment. The framework of the plan expects that with a 6 per cent rate of 
growth it will be possible to create 810,000 new jobs, whereas in this section it 
is assumed that this is unlikely. Over the period 1972-76, even assuming that the 
annual rate of growth will be 6 per cent, the new opportunities for employment 
will unfortunately not reach such a high level in five years* 

The selection of the rate of growth 

The argument used in the selection of the rate of growth is as follows: 

(a) When speaking of a 6 per cent rate of growth over the Five-year Plan 
period, it is necessary to remember that the annual growth was 4 per cent 
in 1970, one per cent in 1971, and will be at the best 4 per cent in 1972. Thus 
an average of 6 per cent over the quinquennium means 6.5 per cent from 
1972 to 1976 — a very doubtful prospect indeed. 

(b) Of the two problems facing the economy of Sri Lanka, one is impera- 
tive and almost entirely out of the control of the country in the short term, 
the other cannot possibly be solved in the short term. The first is the foreign 
exchange constraint, the second "the employment problem. In actual fact, 
it is not realistic to assume more net capital inflow from abroad than the 
Sri Lanka planners did. Thus, in the selection of the economic growth rate it 
must be realised that in the coming four years this will be the final 
determinant of growth. Yet after the mid-1970s, if appropriate action is taken, 
some easing of the foreign exchange constraints can occur, and better prospects 
for solving the unemployment problem can arise. 

(c) All the components of the government's strategy of development are valid 
and fully justified, yet there is normally a time-lag between the. moment these 
decisions are taken and the time of their full impact on growth. Thus some 
structural parameters cannot radically change within a period of less than 
two to four years. This is so for capital/output ratio, productivity of labour, 
saving rates, consumption elasticities, etc. 

Thus, on the whole, taking into account these factors and applying a simple 
set of assumptions, we come to the conclusion that what seems to be a realistic 
and likely pattern of growth is a steady and progressive increase of the rate 
of growth from 4 per cent in 1972 to 6.5 per cent in 1980 (5 per cent in 1976). 
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Over the planned period the average annual rate wiJl at best be 4.5 per cent, 
but the plan will provide the conditions for structural changes in the economy 
of Sri Lanka, behavioural changes, and better prospects for employment in the 
second half of the decade. In this way the five-year plan would be not a 
plan for immediate growth but a plan building the conditions of long-term 
growth. It is not impossible to achieve 6 per cent and more every year in the 
immediate future— as the history of Sri Lanka since 1967 shows — but is it appro- 
priate under the present conditions of foreign exchange for the country ? And 
is it desirable in the long run ? Our forecasts assume that the period 1972-76 
will serve as a transition period to prepare the country for more permanent 
conditions for development. The following sections describe the characteristics 
of the economy in the coming eight years. 

The increase in production 

Table 27 describes the rate of growth by sector over the period. Total GDP will 
increase from 11,760 million rupees in 1970 to 18,590 million rupees in 1980 — 
an annual increase of 4.6 per cent over the period. Taking into consideration 
what has been achieved up to 1972, the average annual rate of growth for the 
remaining eight years of the decade will be 4.9 per cent, which is approximately 
the same as the average rate during the 1960s. This shows that these assump- 
tions are not on the conservative side, as in spite of its present economic crisis, 
Sri Lanka will achieve better than has been achieved during the past decade. 

Industry will grow by 7 per cent. The potential is enormous for this sector 
but the major bottleneck for growth will be imports. Agricultural growth 
reflects the structural change envisaged: more production for local consump- 
tion to save on imports; improvement in agricultural exports. 

Table 27. Economic growth by sector (millions of rupees) 



1970 1980 Annual rate 
of growth 



Sector 


Value 


Percentage 


Value 


Percentage 


(Percentage) 


Agriculture 


4 26^ 


36.3 


6 080 


32.7 


3.6 


Industry 


I Sl} 


13.0 


3000 


16.1 


7.0 


Construction 


771 


6.5 


1 210 


6.5 


4.6 


Services 


5 202 


44.2 


8 300 


44.7 


4.75 


GDP at 1970 factor cost prices 


11 760 


100.0 


18 590 


100.0 


4.6 



SOURCE HEP estimate. 



The condition of the economy 

One essential target for Sri Lanka is to ensure a decline in its balance of payments 
deficit and thus restore its economic independence. The net capital inflow require- 
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ment will follow the same pattern as in the plan and decline steadily until 
1980 as follows: 



Table 28. Net capital inflow, 1972-8 (millions of rupees) 



1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


309 


341 


327 


277 


226 


210 


200 


190 


140 



The capital/output ratio will be declining from 3.5 in 1972 to 3.25 in 1975 
and to 3.0 in 1980. This is more consistent with the present state of Sri Lanka's 
economy. In spite of the government's decisions to expand the use of existing 
capital and to develop labour-intensive sectors in, and outside of, agriculture, 
a time-lag is to be expected before the impact of these decisions is fully achieved. 

To finance the required investment, taking into account the net capital inflow 
from abroad, it is easy to assess the saving required to achieve the economic 
growth. Total domestic saving should reach 15.2 per cent in 1976 and 17.8 per 
cent 'in 1980. These patterns seem more feasible than the rates assumed by the 
plan, especially if the breakdown of domestic saving between public and private 
sectors /gives more emphasis to public saving than to private saving in the 
coming four years. In fact, in the economic context of Sri Lanka, any 
increase in private income will tend to be devoted to consumption, and it is 
naive to expect a rise in the private saving rate in the coming two to three years 
unless some appropriate decisions for compulsory saving are taken. This fully 
justifies the government's decision to extend the compulsory saving schemes 
adopted in 1971 for a few years more. 

A more direct way of achieving the domestic saving rates is to give a major 
role to public saving by creating a surplus on government current accounts. 
This can be achieved by the progressive introduction of an adequate system of 
direct taxaticn which will absorb the maximum share of increase in the private 
income, and by a very strict policy limiting pViblic expenditure. In this respect 
the degree of freedom foi the budget is limited, unless a decision is taken to 
replace the system of goveinment social support to all by a more selective 
social system directed at needy families only. For example, food subsidies cari 
be phased out except for the lowest income group; ad hoc decisions can be 
taken on health services, education, pensions, etc. 

It is important to note that limiting or reducing the share of the social budget 
does not necessarily mean taking *anti-socialist decisions'. So far, the social 
budget has benefitted every one in the island — but particularly the wealthier 
group of the population, who do not need food subsidies, free health services, 
generous pension schemes or free education. In addition, the incidence of a 
heavy social budget has meant devoting less effort to production investment 
and thus has limited the economic growth and contributed to the unemployment 
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problem. Under these circumstances, a more selective social policy limited to 
the more needy part of the population can help in finding more resources for 
investment and better opportunities for growth and employment. In the long 
run, more selective policies are probably a pre-requisite step for further socialist 
achievements in the country. The 1971/72 budget is a good illustration in this 
respect, as it paves the way for a significant change in the government's budget 
policy. 

On the whole, government saving should increase from 68 million rupees 
in 1972 to 348 million rupees in 1976, and up to 785 million rupees in 1980. 
This can be achieved by increasing the revenues from direct taxation (1,600 
million rupees in 1972 to 3,100 million rupees in 1980) and by limiting the growth 
of government current payments by eliminating or reducing the share of the 
social budget. 

Finally, the effect of a selective public finance policy, combined with a very 
strict foreign trade policy, will ensure a continuous pattern of growth. The 
main parameters of this growth are indicated in Table 29, 



Table 29. Growth of saving and investment (millions of rupees) 





1970 


1972 


1980 


GDP at factor cost 1970 


11760 


12 350 


18 590 


GNP at market prices 


12 753 


13 754 


19 520 


Balance of payments deficit 


468 


433 


150 


Gross national expenditures 


13 221 


13 628 


19 670 


Investment 


2 492 


1942 


3 625 


Consumption 


10 600 


11 686 


16 050 


Domestic saving 


2 024 


1 509 


3 475 



SOURCE UBP estimate. 



The balance of payments deficit will start declining significantly after the 
middle of the decade, but will not disappear completely — 150 million rupees 
deficit in 1980. The investment effort will be proportionately very high throughout 
the period and will reach 3,625 million rupees in 1980. Consumption will 
be severely limited, more during the five-year plan period than after. The 
compulsory saving scheme will maintain private saving at an appropriate 
level. Direct taxation will have the double effect of limiting private consumption 
and of contributing to creating public saving. On the whole, domestic saving 
should reach a very substantial amount of the gross domestic product; in 1980 
3,475 million rupees out of 18,590 would be saved. This would be an achievement, 
especially as the country would by then have eased its foreign exchange cons- 
traints and started to solve its employment problem on a permanent basis. 
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The unemployment problem 

A complete solution to the unemployment problem of Sri Lanka in the 1970s 
can hardly be expected. Today some 550,000 unemployed are seeking jobs, 
according to the more optimistic estimates. If one adds to this the increase ia 
the labour force in the coming decade — from 2 to 3 per cent per annum accord- 
ing to the hypothesis — one finds that to solve the employment crisis it will be 
necessary to create about 1.5 million new jobs between 1972 and 1980. This 
is certainly possible if the average economic growth reaches about 8 per cent 
per annum; but it is clear from what has been discussed earlier that although 
highly desirable this does not seem feasible. 

However, the government has adopted a wise strategy of achieving faster 
growth by exploiting to the fullest possible extent the manpower resources 
available. More specifically, two -goals are accepted: more intensive use of 
existing capital; and selection of labour-intensive investment as opposed to 
capital-intensive investment. Such a policy is the only appropriate one in the 
case of Sri Lanka, and will contribute to reducing open unemployment. This 
policy should be applied massively, particularly for rural development, and a 
change of attitude and behaviour should be encouraged in the labour market 
through an appropriate and comprehensive income distribution policy. Govern- 
ment decisions announced in particular in the last budget speech make the plan 
strategy credible in this respect. 

Unfortunately the practical impact of labour and income policy is slow to 
appear, save in the case of a very few exceptions which cannot contribute to 
reducing the unemployment problem in a significant manner. An example is 
the graduate executive pool decided upon in 1970, which would not affect more 
than 15,000 persons at the best. 

Consequently, as the first year of the plan (1972) has shown, it is not wise 
to expect any significant change in the unemployment situation, in spite of 
the important efforts being made by the government. By 1976, the best we 
could expect would be a 20 per cent decline in the number of unemployed, 
provided the government pursues its recent labour and income distribution 
policy. This would require the creation of some 660,000 new jobs over the 
plan period; a difficult but feasible target. After 1976, the impact of the govern- 
ment's decision will be more noticeable, and it is reasonaiDle to expect a decline 
from the present level of 550,000 unemployed to 300,000, which is a significant 
improvement. This result means that the total employment created would be 
as much as 1.15 million. Out of this total 200,000 would correspond to special 
work programmes organized in the urban, rural and estate sectors; 400,000 
will be created in the agricultural sector; 250,000 in industry; 80,000 in construc- 
tion; and 320,000 in the services. In spite of the unemployment residue this 
would be a remarkable achievement, because according to the assumptions 
made in these forecasts from 1972 to 1976 the total employment created will 
do no more than hold unemployment at its present level, and only after 1976 
will unemployment start to decline. 
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Education in the public budget 

In view of the main purpose of this study, it is of interest to analyse more 
explicitly the likely pattern of government expenditures over the period 1972-80, 
in order to show the prospective share of the educational budget in the total 
government budget. 

For this purpose we have used the estimates made at the Ministry of Planning 
and Employment, which are based upon an hypothesis of growth of 6 per cent 
per annum. In addition, by assunMng an increase in the government saving 
rate and radical changes in the social policy along the lines of more selectivity 
in public action, it is possible to estimate the total government current expen- 
ditures and their breakdown by sector as shown in Table 30. 



Table 30. General government current consumption 





1969^70 


1971/72 


1979/80 


Civil administration and defence 


410.4 


442.2 


550-600 


Economic services 


130.3 


142.3 


180-200 


Social services 


732.9 


798.0 


1050-1 100 


(Education) 


(472.4) 


(5ia9) 


(600-700) 


Other (transfers) 


344.8 


384.9 


500-600 


Total general government current expenditures 








(exclusive of food subsidies) 


1 618.4 


1 767.4 


2 230-2 500 



SOURCE HEP estimate. 



According to the above estimates, government current expenditures would 
be increasing at a much slower rate than current income, in order to raise a 
surplus which would contribute towards the level of saving consistent with 
the growth policy assumed in this study. The total current expenditures would 
be around 2,230 to 2,500 million rupees. The share of 'social services* in 
general, and 'education' in particular, would remain the same as at present 

In this context, funds available for education will not be expected to grow 
at a very high speed. On the whole, the government expenditure for education 
will be of the order of 600 to 700 million rupees in 1980, at best. The government 
will give priorities for investment and will limit consumption expenditure to 
ensure a significant take-off in growth and to create maximum opportunities 
for employment Thus education, like other sectors, will not be in an easy posi- 
tion to obtain a larger share of government revenue. Unfortunately, this will 
be happening just at the period when education will be needing to adjust and 
to respond better to the socio-economic requirements of the country. 

To sum up, what is considered as a likely long-term trend — though not entirely 
satisfactory — can help to ease the unemployment problem for the second half 
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of the decade. The rate of growth over the penod 1972-80 is only 5 per cent, 
as against 6 per cent in the Five-year Plan. It is however the maximum possible 
rate, taking into account the foreign exchange constraint and the social pressure 
for consumption. In fact, even the framework of growth assumed in this 
study will not be easy to achieve. It requires a very sharp increase in the level 
of taxation, a very significant shift in government expenditures, and a very 
radical change in the growth strategy of the country as described in the Five- 
year plan. 



there no way of getting out of this situation — of raising 
our heads as an independent people, of producing most of what 
we want ourselves, of finding employment for the thousands of 
young men and women who join the ranks of the unemployed 
each year ? ' 

Hon. Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike in the foreword to the Five-year Plan 
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C. The educational system of Sri Lanka 

in the 1960s 




The educational system in Sri Lanka is extremely complex in structure, organiza- 
tion and composition. This is mainly due to the fact that school education in 
Sri Lanka has a long record of growth, change and difficulties, extending over 
more than a hundred years. A full description of the development of the system 
would involve going so far back in history that it would certainly be beyond 
the scope of this study, and in many ways repetitive of what has been published 
in numerous articles, papers and books produced on the subject. For this 
reason we will limit the scope of this review to the last ten years only. 

In order to familiarize the reader with the system and assess the major pro- 
blems facing it in the early seventies, our review will attempt to answer five 
key questions: 

1. What does the system look like? 

2. How many of the population does it serve and how many work in it? 

3. How much does it cost, and how is it financed? 

4. How efficiently is it running? 

5. How much is it a factor of development? 

These questions will be discussed with as muc\i illustrative and factual data 
as possible.'^Coniments will not be avoided if qualitative information is necessary; 
on the whole, however, the so-called 'qualitative aspects' of education, i.e., 
content, curriculum and methods of teaching, will not be treated in this 
paper. 



1. What does the system look like? 

Its organization and structure: the historical background 

The origin of the modem system of education lies in the appointment in 1940 
of a Special Committee on Education, which recommended in 1943 that educa- 
tion should be free from the kindergarten to university level. The report of the 
committee highlighted the following major defects of the educational system: 
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*(a) The existence of two types of schools — one attended mainly by those 
who can afford to pay. fees, and the other attended by those whose means 
do not permit them to do so. 

(b) The existence of two types of schooling based on the medium of instruc- 
tion — English for the favoured classes, and Sinhala and Tamil for the under- 
privileged. 

(c) The resultant absence of equality of opportunity in education. 

(d) The uniformity of curriculum and its excessive academic bias unrelated to 
the demands of the society'.^ 

The Free Education Scheme recommended by the committee was first introduced 
in 1945 and almost fully implemented by 1950, thus leading to a veritable 
educational explosion. 

During the fifties there were several ty^.es of schools. In the case of first- 
and second-level general education, for exanjple, there were four main categories; 
state schools,* assisted private schools receiving grants from the state; unassis- 
ted private schools not receiving any form of aid from the state; and estate 
schools set up for the children of workers in the large plantations. In technical 
and vocational education some schools were controlled by the Department 
of Education, some by other departments, others by industry, private organ- 
izations, etc. 

In the early 1960s an eff^ort to centralize the co-ordination and control was 
made. For example, in 1962 the government grants to the assisted schools (first 
and second levels) were reduced to such an extent, and their autonomy limited 
to such a degree, that about 95 per cent of enrolment came under the direct 
control of the Minister of Education, before being completely absorbed into 
the public sector. 

A complex organizational machinery 

The educational system of Sri Lanka is a very large one, one of the largest 
centrally-controlled systems in the world. There are about 2.8 million students, 
100,000 teachers and over 20,000 employees, almost totally under the control 
of the Ministry of Education. For a country of 12.5 million inhabitants this means 
that practically one quarter of the population is controlled by a huge and heavy 
single organizational body. Tnis should be kept in mind when any evaluation 
of the system is attempted. 

For the sake of accuracy, however, it should be made clear that several other 
authorities control parts of the system: 

(a) in the government sector, several departments are responsible for educa- 
tion in the country (labour, health, agriculture, industries, etc.); 

(b) in the public sector outside the government, a few institutions sponsor and 
manage training activities (Central Bank, Colombo Port, Transport Board, etc.); 

1. R. K. Srivastava, Educational planning in Ceylon: problem and prospects^ Colombo, 
Ministry of Planning and Employment, »971. 
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(c) in the private sector, niigious and lay organizations, profit-making and 
non-profit-ipaking bodies control some categories of schools providing 
different types of education. (Buddhist schools, Missionary schools, secretarial 
and commercial training schools, etc.) 
But calculations show that all these training activities outside the control 
of the Ministry of Education serve less than 10 per cent of the school popula- 
tion of the country. If one analyses separately, for each level and type of educa- 
tion, how the organization is shared among the Ministry of Education 
and other controlling bodies, one will see that: 

(a) the formal system of training is on the whole over 90 per cent controlled 
by the Ministry of Education, whereas non-formal education is almost 
entirely in the hands of other institutions, either public or private. 

(b) 95 per cent of first- and second-level general education is controlled by 
the 'Ministry, whereas the responsibility for vocational and technical training 
is equally shared among the other departments. 

Three structural reforms in a decade 

With regard to the structure of the system, several reforms have been introduced 
over the past decade. Up to 1964 the normal length of schooling was thirteen 
years exclusive of university training (from the age of 5 to 18 or more). It 
comprised six years' first-level education (two years in infant school and four 
years' first-level education), three years' junior second-level education, two 
years' senior second-level education, and two years' pre-university education. 

In 1964 the normal length of schooling was shortened to twelve years: one 
year in infant school, seven years' first-level education and four years' second- 
level education. As a result of this reform, the schools now contain two cohorts 
of pupils; one belongs to the former system, and one to the new system. The 
enrolment statistics reflect this situation, as will be seen later. 

Between 1967 and 1968 the Ministry of Education introduced a further 
reorganization of the educational system, distinguishing between first-level 
education, corresponding to ei^.ht years' schooling from the age of 5 or over 
to 13 or over (grades 1-8) and soc;o'iid-Ievel education, corresponding to 4 years* 
schooling from the age of 13 or over to 17 or over (grades 9-12). Although the 
eighth year of schooJing theoretically belonged to first-level education, the 
ministry tried to integrate it into the second-level schools, to ensure satisfactory 
continuity between the pupils leaving grade 8 and those entering the diversified 
curricula of the ninth year. 

A third reform is at present contemplated, as we shall see later. 

i%e structure at present 

Figure 1 describes the structure of the system in 1970/71, before the implementa- 
tion of the educational reform as recently decided on in the context of the 
Five-year Plan, which will be described later. 
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The formal educational system can be divided into three levels: 

(a) First-level education, of eight years' duration (grade 1 to grade 8) for pupils 
from age 5+ to age 12+. The curriculum is the same for ail pupils except in 
pirivena (buddhist) schools: 

(b) Second-level education, of two to four years; the official age of pupils is 
from 13+ to 16+. Four branches of studies are offered for pupils v/ho 
complete grade 8. The majority are admitted in the academic stream in 
grade 9 (arts or science); two years junior high school leading to GCE 'O' 
level examination. A few pupils proceed for two years senior level leading 
to GCE 'A' level examination.^ Some pupils are admitted to junior technical 
institutes in arts and crafts (for two years). In addition, after ten years of 
education some students enrol for two years in senior technical schools. 

(c) Third-level education is given in the higher technical college, in teacher- 
training colleges, in junior colleges and universities. 

The *out-of-schoor system — of minor importance in Sri Lanka— covers : 

(d) Adult education given in seventy-two adult education centres; 

(e) On-the-job apprenticeship training programmes in different sectors such as 
fisheries, plantations, agriculture, industry etc.; 

(f) Short-term vocational courses provided on an ad hoc basis in different 
branches of activity by a few private institutions and public corporations 
and departments; 

(g) Extension work. 

The school network 

The schools and their geographical distribution in .the country reflect the numerous 
changes which have been occurring in the educational system.^ 

If we limit ourselves to the study of first- and second-level education iu 19''0,' 
there were 9,644 schools in operation out of which: 8,748 were government 
schools; 41 private non-fee-levying schools; 45 private fee-levying schools; 
803 estate schools; and seven night schools. Table 31 shows the breakdown 
of these schools by . districts according to the number of grades. For 
example, out of 8,748 government schools in operation in 1970, 

(i) 34 provided education at grades 1 and 2; 

(ii) . 743 " " ■ grades 1 to 5; 

(iii) 5,281 " » . « grades 1 to 7; 

(iv) 150 " " " grades 1 to 8; 

(v) 1,456 " " " grades 1 to 10; 

(vi) 462 " " " grades 1 to 12; 

(vii) 614 " " " grades 8 to 12; and 

(viii) 8 " " " grades 9 to 12. 

1. GCE 'O' level: General Certificate of Education at ordinary level. GCE *A' level: General 
Certificate of Education at advanced level. 

2. They also reflect the influence of other factors, such as the geographical distribution of the 
population. 
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Out of the 2,540 schools in (v) to (viii), only 1,500 are officially reorganized 
for second-level education. 

In second-levei technical and vocational education there are: eight junior 
technical institutes; two senior technical institutes, under the control of the 
Department of Education; sixteen training institutions managed by other govern- 
ment departments; and five training institutions managed by state corporations 
providing facilities for training at the craft level. Three training institutions 
managed by the Departments of Agriculture, of Surveying and of Civil Aviation 
provide training at technical level. Finally, forty-six apprenticeship programmes 
managed by government departments, state corporations and private firms 
provide training courses of six months* to five years' duration. (see Table 32). 

In teacher training there are: 
(a) twenty-four non-specialist teacher-training colleges (for level I teachers) 

and three specialist teacher-training colleges (for level II teachers). 

In third-level education there are: 

(a) one higher technical college; 

(b) six junior colleges; 

(c) four universities providing undergraduate and post-graduate training. 
The medium of instruction 

Not all the schools teach in the same language, as three teaching languages 
are in use in Sri Lanka: Sinhala, Tamil and English. The majority of the schools 
teach in one language only, but some use two or even all three languages. 
This results from legislation passed in 1951, which decided among other things 
upon *the' adoption of the mother tongue of the pupil as the medium of 
instruction'. 



2. How many of the population are involved? 
Enrolment and teachers: an overview 

Table 33 shows the pattern of enrolment expansion since 1960<i It calls for a 
number of comments. , ' ' 

By and large, despite a significant increase in enrolment (of over 20 per cent), 
the trend is by no means comparable with that in various other countries in 
the same region, where growth rates were much higher over the same period. 
The essential reason for this is that educational expansion in Sri Lanka took 
place during the 1950s: 

1. See also Tables 1 to 7 in Appendix IL 
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Table 33. Trend of enrolment 1960-70 (in thousands) 





I960 


1964 


1970 


First level (grades 1-8) 


2008.0 


2 275.0 


2 329.0 


Second level (grades 9-12) 


225.0 


345.0 


351.0 


(of which 11-12) 


(17.0) 


(45.0) 


(45.0) 


Technical 


2.1 


3.6 


6.6 


Teacher training 


4.8 


4.9 


6.0 


Third level 


3.7 


8.2 


13.0 



SOURCE Ministry or Education 



Table 33 shows that the greatest expansion of the enrolment took place in 
the first half of the sixties (almost 18 per cent), whei^as since 1964, the total 
enrolment did not expand significantly (less than 3 per cent). But the trend 
was different according to the level of education. 

With regard tc- first-Jevel education (grades 1 to 8), the trend of enrolment 
numbers is not nrgular: there was a moderate rise from 1960 to 1964; a drop 
in 1965 follov infr the shortening of the official period of schooling; an abnormal 
expansion in 1966 as a result of the confluence of two cohorts of children due 
to the educational reform;^ a drop in 1967; and a slow upward movement until 

1969 (see Table 34). Taking the total figures, the enrolment numbers in 1969 
were roughly equal to those for the year preceding the 1964 reform, but in the 
former case, eight years' education were covered, and in the latter, nine years. 
This somewhat complicates the comparison, even if in both cases the numbers 
enrolled belonged to roughly the same age groups. 

In any event, the enrolment numbers at the first level have remained virtually 
unchanged throughout the period, in contrast to the situation usually found in most 
developing countries. The main reason is that, even in I960, Sri Lanka already 
had a relatively well-developed educational system, as the enrolment rate at 
first level in the '5+ to I4+' age group was 79 per cent. Over the last decade 
enrolments at the first level have thus largely followed the same trend as the 
school-age population, since the enrolment rate has risen very little during the 
period considered. 

With regard to second-levei general educational enrolment (grades 9 to 12), 
no significant change has been experienced since 1964 (see Table 34), while 
between 1960 and 1964 it almost trebled for grades 11 and 12 and increased 
by nearly 50 per cent in grades 9 and 10. Enrolments appear to have stabilized 
from 1964 onwards. 

In .technical education a steady increase is observed, with the result that in 

1970 enrolments were more than three times the enrolments of 1960. Table 32 

h Pre- and post-reform. 
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describes the enrolment in and output of technical institutes ot the Ministry of 
Education since 1965/66. In the case of junior technical institutes, enrolment 
grew from 447 in 1966/67 to 579 in 1968/69 in the technical streams and from 
254 in 1965/66 to 471 in 1968/69 in the trade streams. As for senior technical 
institutes, enrolment has increased from 229 in 1965 to 402 in 1968/69 at Amparai 
and from 185 to 281 over the same period in the Ceylon Technical College 
of Maradana. 

In teacher training the enrolment has been stagnant in t^e first part of the 
decade, but a steady increase in enrolment has been taking place during recent 
years. Table 35 shows the detailed evolution of intake, enrolment, graduates 
and recruitment of teachers coming from specialist and non-specialist training 
colleges since 1965. Enrolment in non-specialist training colleges has increased 
by 12 per cent over five years. The increase is more significant (+ 26 per cent) 
in the case of specialist training colleges. 

By far the most dynamic pattern in terms of expansion of enrolment has 
been in third-level education, although some slowing-down has occurred recently 



Table 35. Output of teacher-training system for first-level schools 





1965 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1. Specialist training colleges 












(a) Intake 


619 


766 


744 


749 


7501 


(b) Enrolments 


1 188 


1 510 


1 533 


1 561 


1 5001 


(c) Graduates 


446 


522 


699 


702 


655 1 


(d) Recruitment 


446 


522 


699 


702 


655 1 


2. Non -specialist training colleges 










(a) Intake 


1 926 


2190 


2 143 


1 893 


2 618 


(b) Enrolments 


3 946 


4 037 


4 130 


4 200 


4511 


(c) Graduates 


1 913 


2 046 


1 712 


1762 


1 8001 


(d) Recruitment 


1 913 


2 046 


1712 


1762 


1 8001 


3. Other categories recruited for 


first-level education ^ 








(a) Intake 






9 


8 


15 


(b) Enrolments 






9 


8 


15 


(c) Graduates 








9 


8 


(d) Recruitment 








9 


8 



1. Estimated figures, see below. 

2. All teachers in this category arc university graduate.*, who follow a course of spcj.ializcd truning to leach blind 
children. The duration of this course is one year, and it was started in 1968. 

note: Outputs oflhe specialist training colleges are frr work in the second-level classes (secondary classes, i.e. grades 8* 
12: agc-£roup 12 to 16 yrs.) and those of the nOii->specialist training colleges are in the .nain for work in first'level 
classes (Elementary classes, i.e. grades 1-7. ag>group 5 to II yrs.) and they handle a considerable teaching load 
in sccond-luvel classes also. 

Assumptions underlying thf estimated figures : Students entering the specialist and the non-specialisl training colleges 
graduate in the third year. 

(a) In the specialist training colleges 84% of the intake in 1965 have graduated in 1967 and 91 % of the intake ia 
1967 have graduated in 1969. Therefore it is assumed thai 88 % of the intake in 1968 would graduate in 1970. 

(b) In the non*speciaHst training colleges 88 % of the intake in 19^5 have graduated In 1967 and 80% of the intake 
in 1967 have graduated in 1969- Therefore it is assumed that 84 % of the intake in 1968 would graduate in li^/o. 

SOURCE Medium-term platu op. cit. 
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in the admission to university. On average the annual rate of growth of enrol- 
ment has been 13.5 per cent over the last ten years (index 350). (See Table 36.) 
The breakdown of university enrolment by department is given in Table 37 
for the period 1967/68— -1969/70. The majority of students follow arts studies 
(65 per cent in 1970). Medicine, technology, engineering and science depart- 
ments each serve between 4.5 per cent and 11.5 per cent of all students. Table 37 
shows also that total admissions have declined from 4,052 in 1968/69 to 3,705 
in 1969/70, the main decrease being in the departments of arts and humanities. 



Table 36. Trend of total higher education enrolments and enrolment ratio, 1960-70 





I960 


1961 


1962 1963 


1965 


1968 


1969 


1970 


University enrolments 


3 684 


4 655 


5 117 5 706 


10 707 


14110 


12 538 


H448 


Higher school 
















enrolments 








400^ 


700 


887 


1 936 


Total 


3 684 


4 655 


5 117 5 706 


11 107 


14 810 


13 425 


13 384 


Population of relevant 
















age-group (in thousands) 


s 681 


716 


751 784 


844 


923 


954 


983 


Enrolment ratio 


0.54 


0.65 


0.68 0.73 


1.32 


1.60 


1.41 


1.36 


1. Estimate. 
















2. 18*21 years, allowing Tor the official length of studies leading up to first degree (3 years). 






somen UEP based upon various oHicial sources. 












Table 37. Undergraduate full-time students (all universities) ^ 






19G7/68 




1968/69 






1969/70 




Admissions 


Enrolments 


Admmiona 


Enrolments 


Admissions BnroXmtats 


Arts, etc. 


2 355 


10 745 


2 752 


9165 




2 337 


8 116 


Bio-science 


206 


427 


149 


520 






521 


Physical science 


324 


541 


198 


569 


} 


333 


528 


Medicine 


230 


1 500 


227 


1 351 




229 


1 421 


Dental surgery 


28 


101 


25 


84 




21 


84 


Agriculture 


31 


103 


37 


116 




38 


137 


Veterinary science 


21 


77 


20 


78 




18 


80 


Engineering 


151 


616 


151 


647 




149 


551 


Architecture 






8 


8 




4 


10 


Ceylon College of 
















Technology 


514 


700 


485 


887 




576 


1 096 


Total 


3 860 


14 810 


4052 


13 425 




3 705 


12 544 



1. In addition, seven junior university colleges were opened la January 1969 (one of which is for womea). Altogether 

840 students Nvere admitted to these colleges. 
SOURCE National Council for Higher Education. 
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Enrolment ratios 

To have a more significant indication of the expansion trend of the educational 
system of the country, it is usually appropriate to compare the enrolment figures 
to the relevant school-age population. Table 38 gives a brief summary in this 
respect over the period 1952-64. 

The trend is striking since 1952. In first-level education, the apparent school 
enrolment ratio increased steadily from 1952 till 1960. Since 1960 the change 
in the number of years of schooling in the first level and the high rate already 
reached by Sri Lanka explain the diminution of the ratio. In the case of second- 
level education, a steady increase is observed from 1952 until 1964, so much 
so that in 1964 45.4 per cent of the 15-19 age group were in second-level general 
education. This is a very high rate of participatioq^for a country at the level 
of economic development of Sri Lanka. On the other hand, in spite of an 
increase in the school enrolment ratio in second-level technical education the 
participation rates remain very low. Teacher education has been levelling off 
or slightly declining since 1960. The participation rate in third-level education 
has more than trebled since 1956, and in 1964 almost one per cent of the 20-24 
age-group were enrolled in the university. Thus on the whole, a very steady 
increase in the 'apparent enrolment ratio' is observed over the period 1952-64: 
from 57.2 to 73.9 per cent in the first level; from 14.11 to 46.19 per cent in the 
second IcveU and from 0.28 to 0.9 per cent in the third level. What has been the 
pattern since 1964? Table 39 indicates the trends in this respect for first- and 
second-level general education. 

The ^apparent school enrolment ratio has varied according to the grade, 
and no significant trend is observed. This is basically due to the reduction of 
the number of years in the first level and to the changes which have occurred 



Table 38. 


Pupil or student enrolment by levels as a percentage of the age-groups indicated 










Second level 








Second level 


Second level 


teacher 


Third level 




First level 


general 


technical 


education 


university 


Year 


(5-14 yrs) 


(15-19 yrs)l 


(15-19 yre) 


(13-19 yrs) 


(20-24 yrs) 


1952 


57.2 


13.6 


0.22 


0.31 


0.28 


1956 


57.2 


20.5 


0.18 


0.28 


0.28 


I960 


79.0 


33.6 


0.21 


0.51 


0.43 


1962 


76.5 


38.9 


0.27 


0.51 


0.56 


1964 


73.9 


45.4 


0.33 


0.46 


0.90 



1. 1952-62: grades 9-12. 1964: grades 8-12. 

SOURCE Ministry of Education, Perspectives for the development of second-level general educathn 1970-80 (Part II 
data, statistics, projections), Colombo 1970. 



I. The ratio of enrolment to the official age, i.e., grade 1 = 6 4-^ grade 2=7-}-, etc. 
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Table 39. Apparent enrolment ratio 



Grade 


1963 


1965 


1968 


1970 


1 


110.01 


104.51 


129.0 


124.0 


2 


102.0 


98.0 


106.0 


111.0 


3 


96.0 


89.0 


91.0 


101.0 


4 


86.0 


83.0 


95.0 


87.0 


5 


75.0 


76.0 


100.0 


86.0 


6 


65.0 


67.0 


58.0 


83.0 


7 


55.0 


55.0 


57.0 


51.0 


8 


46.5 


53.0 


50.0 


50.0 


9 


42.0 


47.0 


46.0 


40.0 


10 


62.0 


71.0 


69.0 


67.0 


11 


9.5 


8.5 


8.5 


7.0 


12 


6.0 


11.5 


9.5 


10.0 


Grades 1-8 


80.6^ 


79.71 


75.1 


88.0 


Grades 9-10 


51.8 


58.6 


57.4 


55.5 


Grades 11-12 


7.9 


9.9 


9.1 


8.4 


Grades M2 


66.0 


66.5 


62.9 


71.1 



t. Enrolment refers lo grade IB. 
SOURCE Ministry of Education. 



in repetition rates. Both factors have contributed to an artificial inflation of the 
enrolment in some grades for some years and a deflation in the following years. 

The most striking result of the comparison of apparent enrolment ratios 
(for grades ] to 8; grades 9 and 10; grades 11 and 12) is that since 1963 Sri 
Lanka has not significantly altered its participation rates even for senior second- 
level education. This is an unusual pattern for a developing country. Nowhere 
else in Asia can such an evolution be observed. This fact reflects the develop- 
ment of the educational system of Sri Lanka as far back as the early 1960s. 

Student flows by grade and by age 

A more accurate method of examining the school participation by age is to 
analyse the school enrolment in er^ch grade in relation to the age of the children. 
Table 40 summarizes the participation by age in September 1969. 

It can be seen that owing to differences in the age of admission of different 
children, and to the ejRTects of repetition, pupils enrolled in grade 1 belong to 
the age group 5 to 12; pupils in grade 12 to the age group 15 to 23! This makes 
any comparison of participation rates very diflScult to interpret. 

Some meaningful ratios (see Appendix lU Table 8) 

Another method of assessing the development level of a school system is to 
estimate some ratios relating to enrolment in different grades and levels and to 
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Table 40. Students classified by age and grade (government and private schools, excluding 



Grade Aged S 6 7 S 9 10 ] I 12 13 



1 103 061 199 757 76 750 24 368 8 079 2 524 1 298 60 

2 5 56 114 154487 90 706 41 507 17855 7 574 598 

3 — 35 520 126 942 87 749 50 284 20 477 8 467 2 506 

4 — — 1 327 30 177 97 820 75 509 44 947 22 766 8 549 

5 ^ — — 1 994 32 715 83 157 69 727 47 881 22 722 

6 — — — 2 191 26 312 75 538 77 558 43 642 

7 — — — — — 1 049 7 847 40 022 49 676 

8 _ — _ _ ^ _ 41 9 105 3S455 
9Arts — — — ^ — 2 1 83 883 
9Sdence — — — — — — — — 2 765 

lOA — — 337 

lOS — — — ^ 202 

IIA 39 

lis 

12A — ^ 149 

12S — — 

Total 103 066 255 871 268 084 274 187 270 061 256 692 227 450 206 465 172 925 



SOURCE Medium^term plan, op. cit. 



compare them among themselves, and with the relevant age-groups. Table 41 
illustrates the condition of development of the school system in Sri Lanka in 1969. 

According to the data given in Table 41, almost 83 per cent of pupils who 
complete grade 8 of first-level education are admitted to grade 9. The majority 
of them enter the arts stream (63.7 per cent of pupils enrolled in grade 8). The 
breakdown between arts and sciences and the progress through grades 9 to 12 
are given in Table 42. On the whole, enrolment in the arts stream represents 
78,2 per cent of total enrolment in grades 9-10 in 1969 and 70.1 per cent of total 
enrolment in grades 11-12 during the same year. 

Enrolment in grade II. represents about 12 per cent of enrolment in grade 10. 
This means that the first selection in admission is in grade 11. 

Those who take GCE 'O' level constitute a more or less significant proportion 
of the corresponding age-group depending upon the subject. 

Of grade 12 pupils, 16.7 per cent are admitted to the universities; this repre- 
sents about 1.6 per cent of the population of 18 years of age. 

On the whole, the apparent enrolment ratio is 89.3 per cent for the first level, 
32 per cent for the second level ^ and 1.4 per cent for the third level. 

1. See also Table 9 in Appendix II. 

ERIC ^ 
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estate schools, 30 September 1969 



14 


IS 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 
























415 897 






















368 846 


638 


229 


19 
















332 831 


2 550 


914 


















284 559 


7 879 


2 772 


















268 847 


18 710 


6 092 


1 799 


381 


124 












252 347 


31 612 


14 258 


4 723 


1 242 


300 












150 729 


47 017 


29 801 


13 748 


4 807 


1 399 


39 


1 








144 413 


19 899 


27 570 


20 135 


9516 


3 035 


838 


187 


33 


4 




85 111 


9 759 


8 484 


4 069 


1465 


385 


93 


25 


5 


2 




27 052 


4 673 


21 831 


41 278 


38 481 


22 808 


9000 


2 375 


489 


109 




141 381 


2 749 


10411 


12 838 


9 084 


4 234 


1 486 


409 


95 


52 




41 560 




229 


1 238 


3 104 


3 544 


2 521 


1 070 


340 


105 


24 


12 214 


2 


278 


1 115 


1 662 


1 497 


924 


416 


133 


40 


12 


.079 




23 


257 


1 484 


3.635 


4 779 


3 919 


2 064 


827 


302 


17 439 




19 


289 


1 049 


1 977 


2 252 


1 718 


959 


340 


81 


8 684 


145 488 


122911 


101 508 


72 275 


42 938 


21 932 


10120 


4 118 


1 479 




2 557 989 



Teaching staff 

In 1970 there were 3,911 teachers employed by estate and private schools, 
94,580 teachers in government first- and second-level schools, 287 teachers 
in technical education institutions of the Ministry of Education, and 1,033 
lecturers, readers and professors in the universities.^ 

In the case of teacheis in first- and second-level schools, their number in- 
creased by 30 per cent from 1960 (69,658) to 1970 (94,580) whereas during, 
the same period enrolment grew by only 20 per cent. This indicates a decrease 
in the average pupil/teacher ratio, estimated globally for first- and second-level 
education. 

But in order to be meaningful these figures should be analysed by level of 
education and in relation to the qualification of teachers. Table 43 makes some 
relevant estimates.^ (See also Table 1 1 in Appendix 11.) 

The chief conclusion emerging from a comparison of teaching numbers 
in 1960 and 1970 is that there was a marked improvement in the general standard 

1. A breakdown of the university teaching staff in 1968/69 is given In Table 10 in Appendix II. 

2. It should be noted that the statistics of the Ministry of Education do not break down the 
teachers by level; the figures in Table 43 are estimates made by the HEP, 
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Table 41. Some meaningful ratios in 1969 



Enrolment 



Percentage 



Enrolment 



Percentage 



Subject 



Percentage 



I. Grade I 



5-6 age group =137.5 
2. First level 



5-13 age groups 89.3 
3. Grade 9 

= S2.9 



Grade 8 

4. Grade 9 arts 

Grade 8 = 63.7 

5. Grades 9+10 



14-) 5 age group = 52.5 
6. Grade 11 

Grade 10 = 11.9 



7. Grades 11 + 12 

16-17 age group = 8.4 

8. Technical 



1.1 



14-17 age group = 
9. Second level 



14-17 age group =32.0 

10. Admission third 
level 

"Grade 12 =16.7 

11. Admission third 
level 

18 age group = 1.6 

12. Third level 



13, GCE *0* level 
passes expressed as a 
•percentage of the cor- 
responding age group 
in 1968: 

Sinhalese 47.6 
English 5.2 
Arithmetic 12.2 
Mathematics 7.2 
History 11.2 
Agricultural Sc. 2.7 
Physics 8.0 
Metalwork 0.2 
Woodwork 0.5 



18-21 age group = 1.4 



SOURCE HEP estimates. 



Table 42. 


Enrolments in 


second-level arts and 


science 


government schools. 


1966-69 (in 


. thousands) 










Grades 




1966 


1967. 


196S 


1969 


Enrolment 


8 


135.2 


• 133.1 


136.7 


139.1 


Enrolment 


9 arts 


89.5 


87.2 


89.4 


81.2 


Enrolment 


9 science 


19.5 


19.0 


22.6 


24.3 


Bercentage 


9 arts 


82.1 


81.9 


79.8 


76.9 


Percentage 


9 science 


17.9 


18.1 


20.2 


73.1 


Enrolment 


10 arts 


136.5 


136.4 


137.4 


135.1 


Enrolment 


10 science 


32.3 


36.1 


35.6 


35.9 


Percentage 


10 arts 


80.9 


79.1 


79.4 


79.0 


Percentage 


10 science 


19.1 


20.9 


20.6 


21.0 


Enrolment 


11 arts 


13.5 


14.9 


13.4 


11.7 


Enrolment 


11 science 


3.6 


5.4 


4.9 


4.9 


Percentage 


H arts 


78.9 


73.4 


73.2 


70.5 


Percentage 


11 science 


21.1 


26.6 


26.8 


29.5 


Enrolmetit 


12 am 


17.7 


13.7 


16.9 


16.2 


Enrolment 


12 science 


4.0 


4.5 


6.6 


7.0 


Percentage 


12 arts 


8L6 


77.6 


70.2 


69.8 


Percentage 


12 science 


18.4 


22.4 


29.8 


30.2 


Percentage 


9-10 ai-ts 


81.4 


80.2 


79.6 


78.2 


Percentage 


9-10 scie.ice 


19.6 


19.8 


20.4 


21.8 


Percentage 


11-12 arts 


80.4 


• 75.1 


72.5 


70.1 


Percentage 


11-12 science 


19.6 


24.0 


27.5 


29.9 



SOURCE Perspectives, op. cit. 
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Table 43. Structure by qualification of the teaching force 





I960 


Percentage 


1970 


Percentage 


Graduates 


3 429 


4.9 


7 440 


7.9 


Non-graduates 


66 229 


95.1 


87 140 


92.1 


of which: trained 


22 361 


32.1 


41 280 


43.6 


certificated 


18 878 


27.1 


22 910 


24.2 


non-certificated 


24 990 


35.9 


22 950 


24.3 


Total 


69 658 


100.0 


94 580 


lOO.O 


of which: first level 


53 888 


77.4 


72 940 


77.1 


second level 


15 770 


22.6 


21 640 


22.9 



SOURCE III:? estimates. 



of qualification of teachers, with a higher percentage of university graduates 
and holders of diplomas from teacher-training colleges. It may be noted that, 
in view of the high percentage of non-qualified teachers practising at the begin- 
ning of the 'sixties, and the difficulty teacher-training colleges had in meeting 
requirements, in 1965 the National Education Commission recommended 
the creation of a new teacher category of 'preliminary trained teachers'. To 
be admitted to this category the candidate had to have four credits in appro- 
priate subjects at GCE *0' level, at least one year's teaching experience, at 
least fifty hours' class teaching in each of the four subjects, and must have passed 
written and practical tests on the methods of teaching them. Teachers admitted 
on this basis can prepare for the entrance examination to a teacher-training 
college. In practice, however, the 'preliminary trained teacher' category has 
never been established, but students have been able to follow a teaching career 
on the lines of the 1965 recommendation by taking an examination in a teacher- 
training college, two years' study and a diploma upon completing the course. 

The fact remains that, despit^s the marked improvement in the general standard 
of qualification of teachers, one out of four still had no professional qualifica- 
tions in 1970. The proportion is even more striking if first-level education is 
considered alone: out of 72,940 teachers, 22,350 (or 31 per cent) had no academic 
quahfications. 

In this respect there is a marked dilBerence between nrst-level and second- 
level education, both as regards the level of qualification of teachers and as 
regards pupil/teacher ratios. This is because virtually all graduate teachers, 
and the most experienced diploma-holders, teach in second-level schools. Also 
the average^ pupil/teacher ratio is still twice as high in grades 1 to 8 as in 
grades 9 to 1.2, despite an appreciable improvement since 1960. 
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3. Costs and finance 

The financing of education in Sri Lanka is fairly simple to describe, as almost 
all the educational income is from the central government budget, through the 
Ministry of Education (95 per cent of all educational expenditures are financed 
by public sources) or other departments. 

The total provision outside the Ministry of Education for the fiscal year 
197j772 (as indicated in Table 44) is 21 million rupees for recurrent expenditures 
and 27 million rupees for capital expenditures, as against 678 million rupees 
and 58 million rupees for the Ministry of Education.^ 

As a matter of fact, not only does the Ministry of Education run its own 
schools and institutions but it also provides teachers for other schools (estate, 
special, etc.), and covers part of all other expenses in the form of grants and 
allowances. For example, pirivena schools are entitled to receive 150 rupees 
per unit of average daily attendance, 1,000 rupees as library allowances for junior 
classes (and for the first hundred pupils enrolled), etc. Similarly, special schools 



Table 44. Recurrent vocational and technical education expenditure by sponsoring authority 
and level of qualification: estimate 1971/72 (thousands of rupees) 



Ministry or department 


Current 


Capital 


Total 


Defence 


' 987 


700 


1 687 


Planning and employment 


175 


18000 


18 175 


Labour 


2 740 


7 


2 747 


Adnrinistration 


1 335 


243 


1 578 


Industries 


1 700 




1700 


Justice 


40 ■ 


800 


840 


Agriculture 


3004 ■ 


2 618 


5 622 


Fisheries 


380 




. 380 


Housing 




4 664 


4 813 


Post 


643 




643 


Health 


8 800 




8 800 


Social services 


85'6 


67 


923 


Others 


384 


146 


530 


Total 


21 193 


27 245 


48 438 



notes: 1. Ministries of Adr^! .list rat ion and Health spend basically to train their own personnel. By and large ^Agri- 
cuU-irt, Labour and tndiv;ries are the only ministries vvhose training is available to the public. 

2. Total capital allocations for the Ministry of Planning and Employment a.e very exceptional and not significant 
of the annual pattern. 

3. Budget for 1971/72 covers fifteen months. 
SOURCE Budget estimates. 



1. It is worth mentioning at this stage that the 1971/72 budget is not typical, to the extent that 
total allocations for capital expenditure are far in excess of the usual pattern. In 1969/70, 
for example, total capital expenditure on education was about 30 million rupees, out of 
which only 5 million rupees came from outside the Ministry of Education. 
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for handicapped children sponsored by social organizations receive the salary 
of their teachers from the Ministry of Education. In the case of estate schools, 
the grant given by the governnaent covers 75 per cent of the costs. 
fy Other-^sources of financing education, of minor importance, can be listed 
as follows: 

(a) Local authorities (very rarely) in the form of donations, library facilities, etc. 

(b) Foreign aid, mainly in the form of scholarships and capital investment; 
Table 45 shows the distribution of capital expenditure financed from abroad 
during the past three 3ears (the provision for 1971/72 is around five million 
rupees). 

(c) Families and individiiols, in the form of grants, donations and fees. There 
is no accurate estimate of their annual contribution, but several indications 
lead to the conclusion that they reach about 1 to 1.5 per cent of the total 
educational budget. 

In first- and second-level education fees are paid to fee-levying institutions 
and 'donations' given to non-fee-levying institutions. Kindergartens receive 
about twenty rupees per month for fees. 

In technical and vocational training programmes sponsored by private 
or para-statal institutions students are charged fees which vary considerably 
from course to course. By way of an illustration, the Bankers' Training Insti- 
tute of the Central Bank levies tuition fees from 35 to 125 rupees per year, 
depending upon the subject and the length of training. 

In third-level education students pay - registration and examination fees 
which are almost nominal when compared with the cost. They were 2.2 mil- 
lion rupees in 1969/70 out of a total income of 33.8 million rupees. 

(d) Enterprises, corporations and estates: they run some schools and have to 
support part of all the costs incurred. The order of magnitude of'all' these 
contributions would be a maximum of five million rupees in 1970. 



Table 45. Trend of capital expenditure of the Ministry of Education financed from external 
aid, by level (thousands of rupees) 





1969/70 


1970/71 


1971/72 


First-level education 


0 


0 


0 


Second-level education 


164 


677 


1256 


Teacher training 


0 


0 


0 


Vocational and technical eu. nation 


0 


0 


0 


Third-level education 


0 


569 


3 078 


School building (general) 


0 


150 


250 


Administration 


0 


0 


124 


Total 




1 396 


" 4 708 



SOURCE Budget estimates. 
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On the whole, in spite of a lack of accurate estimates of the non-governmental 
contributions to education, we can conclude from Table 46 that they should 
be about two per cent of the educational budget of the country. As the only 
systematic records of expenditures available relate to the government, which 
represents 98 per cent of the total expenditures, we will limit our cost analysis 
to the expenditures from public sources. 

Difficulties of analysis 

The basic statistics are provided by budgetary estimates and government account- 
ing, which should not, in principle, cause any difficulty. In actual fact, the 
accounts do not allow a breakdown of costs between first- and second-level 
education.! Furthermore, several schools take pupils at both levels, which does 
nothing to help isolate the expenditures at each level. Consequently, it is hardly 
possible to analyse expenditure and unit costs on the basis of the budget material 
alone. The Ministry of Education therefore had to work out estimates from a 

Table 46. Estimate of the financing of education by sources, l971/72^(millions of rupees) 



First and 
second level, 
and teacher 

Total training Technical Higher 



1. Ministry of Education and related depts. 



2. 



Current 


678.0 


549.3 


38.6 


50.2 


Capital 


57.6 


11.4 


11.1 


13.0 


Total 


735.6 


560.7 


49.7 


63.2 


Other Ministries 










Current 


21.9 




21.9 




Capital 


27.2 




27.2 




Total 


49.1 




49.1 




Total Government 










Current 


699.9 


549.3 . 


60.5 


50.2 


Capital 


84.8 


11.4 


38.3 


13.0 


Total (foreign aid) 


784.7 (5.5) 


560.7 (2.0) 


98.8 (3.0) 


63.2 


Private sources 










Current 


15.9 


6.6 


6.0 


3.3 


Totali all sources 










Current 


715.8 


555.9 


66.5 


53.5 


Capital 


84.8 


11.4 


38.3 


13.0 


Total 


800.6 


567.3 


104.8 


66.5 



NOTE Data given in thia table cover a period of 15 months, October 1971-Decembcr 1972. 
SOURCE HEP estimates*. 



1. The first attempts were made in the 1971/72 programme budget. 
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sample study of schools. In some cases the figures supplied by the Ministry 
of Education will be supplemented by estimates made by the IlEP.^ Unless 
stated differently, all the estimates in the following sections refer to expenditures 
made by the Ministry of Education. 

Trend of the current budget 

Table 47 shows the general trend of current expenditure since 1959/60. 

Over the ten years (1960-70) all government expenditures for education 
have increased by 73.5 per cent (more for current than for capital expenditures). 
However, to b'^ significant this trend, which is given in current prices, should 



Table 47. Public expenditures on education and GNP (millions of rupees) 





1959/60 


1964/65 


1968/69 


1969/70 


1970/71 


L Current expenditures 












on education 


270.4 


323.5 


410.6 


472.4 


484.6 


2. Capital expenditures 












on education 


25.0 


31.0 


31.6 


40.1 


68.2 


.3. Total 


295.4 


354.5 


442.2 


512.5 


552.8 


4. Index numbers: 












current prices 


100.0 


• 120.0 


149.7 


173.5 


187^1 


constant prices 


100.0 


121.0 


129.6 


144.6 




5. Total current pay- 












ment of the govern- 












ment 


1 365.4 


1 895.8 


2 612.3 


2 849.8 


3 009.3 


6. Total capital pay- 












ment of the govern- 












ment 


454.6 


535.4 


909.8 


883.1 


1 194.5 


7. Total 


1 820.0 


2431.2 


3 522.1 


3 732,9 


4 204.8 


8. 1/5 as percentage 


19.8- 


17.1 


15.7 


16.6 


16.1 


9. 2/6 as percentage 


5.5 


5.8 


3.5 


4.5 


5.2 


10. 3/7 as percentage 


16^ 


14.6 


12.6 


13.7 


13.1 


11. GNP at market 












prices 


6 650.0 


8 012.8 


11 564.8 


12 597.5 




12. 3/11 as percentage 


4.4 


4.4 


3.8 


4.1 




13. (2/11 as percentage) 


(0.3) 


(0.4) 


(0.25) 


(0.35) 




14. (1/11 as percentage) 


(4.1) 


(4.0) 


(3.55) 


(3.75) 





SOURCE HEP estimate based on Central Bank statistics. 



1. The method is briefly as follows: an arbitrary decision is made with regard to the break- 
down of the teaching force between first- and second-level education according to quali- 
fication; an estimate of 'other current costs' breakdown by levels is made, on the basis 
of a statistical survey of the Ministry of Education; then by combining 'teachers* salaries 
costs' with 'other current costs* a comparison is made between first- and second^level 
education in terms of average expenditure per pupil. 
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be examined in constant prices, in relation to the public budget and to the 
gross national product. Table 47 shows that the educational sector has not been 
benefitting from any priority allocation over the past decade: 

(a) In constant prices, the total public expenditure on education has increased 
by 44.6 per cent over ten years (this is no more than 3.75 per cent per annum). 
Remember that the enrolment has increased during the same period by 
22 per cent, and at much higher rates for the most expensive education 
(technical and third-level). 

(b) Related to the government budget, the share of education has been declin- 
ing, or at the best remained stagnant (from 19.8 per cent to 16.6 per cent for 
the current budget and from 5.5 per cent to 4.5 per cent for the capital 
budget). However, some divergent trends can be seen during the intermediate 
years of the decade. 

(c) Related to GNP, it is quite clear that education has more or less maintained 
its share in the national production. These trends are quite unusual for those 
who are familiar, with what was happening in other countries of the world 
during the same period of time, when the share of education in the GNP 
and the public expenditure was steadily increasing. Some explanations 
therefore are appropriate; they can be illustrated by an analysis of expenditures 
and cost. 

Analysis, of expenditures by level 

Table 48 summarizes the distribution of expenditures by level of education. 
It is very interesting to note (in spite of the difficulties of comparison among 
the years, as the data are not quite consistent), that the share of first- and 
second-level education, by far the most dominant, is declining over the period — 



Table 48. Current expenditures by level (percentage) 





I960 


1964 


1966 


1970 


First and second levels and teacher training 


95.6 


94.8 


93.8 


86.8 


of which: 










First level 


(73.2) 


(64.3) 


(62.3) 


(58.2) 


Second level 


(15.9) 


(25.5) 


(26.8) 


(25.1) 


Teacher training 


(6.4) 


(4.9) 


(4.7) 


(3.5) 


Second-level technical 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


6.3 


Third level 


3.8 


4.6 


5.4 


6.9 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCE Budget estimates 1971/72, 
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from 95.6 per cent in 1960 down to 86.8 per cent in 1970. Technical and higher 
education have benefitted from this decline, as their share has increased from 
two- to three-fold over the period. 

However, to have a more significant picture of the distribution of expenditures 
by level, we need to break down the first item of Table 5 to identify the trends 
separately for first- and second-level education. Data available are not adequate 
for such a breakdown, and we have had to make several assumptions and use 
different partial indications from various sources to separate the global current 
expenditures for first- and second-level education. Table 48 describes the 
pattern: first-level education has experienced a sharp decline in its share (from 
74.4 per cent to 61.6 per cent) while second-level education has increased its 
share by 50 per cent. 

Analysis of expenditures by object 

Because of the absence of a standardized data system, it is very diflScult to analyse 
expenditures for each level of education according to the same item. We have 
therefore followed a different pattern of analysis for a different level of education: 

(a) In the case of first and second levels (see Tables 49 and 50) the salaries 
of teachers and other personnel have been increasing their share in expen- 
diture during the past years. They constitute the dominant parts of the 
budget. A steady decline of the proportions of the budget going to pupil 
welfare and facilities and services illustrates the deterioration in the condi- 
tions of schooling at these, levels. For example, in 19''^^ expenditure for 
*pupil welfare' and ^facilities and services' was only 21.8 million rupees, 
while in 1966 expenditure under the same headings was /M.6 million rupees. 

(b) In the case of teacher trainirg (see Tables 49 and 51), the major item is 
obviously the salary paid to ^tu^xnt teachers, which comes under the heading 

Table 49. Expenditures by purpose (percentage) 



FactHdes 





Salaries 


Pupil welfare 


and services 


Administration 


A. First and second level 










I960 


84.2 


5.6 


7.3 


2.9 


1962 


84.4 


5.0 


7.3 


3.2 


1964 


89.0 


4.0 


4.0 


3.0 


1966 


88.7 


4.3 


3.7 


3<2 


1968 


89.0 


3.6 


2.4 


4.9 


B. Teacher training 










1965 


16.9 


79.8 




3.4 


1967 


18.1 


77.7 




4.1 


1968 


22.2 


70.3 




7.5 


1969 


22.1 


68.7 




9.2 



SOURCE nBP estimates. 
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Table 50. Trend of current first- and second-level general education expenditure by nature 
(In government schools) 

Teacher Olhcr Facilities Pupil 

Administration salaries salaries and services welfare Total 



1960 


6.5 


109.5 


1.4 


9.6 


12.8 


139.8 


1962 


8.1 


213.0 


3.5 


18.8 


13.1 


256.5 


1964 


8.6 


253.6 


5.1 


11.9 


12.9 


292.1 


1966 


10.0 


267.0 


3.6 


11.4 


13.2 


305.2 


1968 


15.9 


284.9 


4.6 


7.9 


11.7 


325.0 


1969 


18.4 


283.8 


3.5 


9.8 


12.0 


327.5 


Average 














breakdown 














(percentage) 


4.1 


85.8 


1.3 


4.2 


4.6 


100.0 



SOURCE HEP estimate. 



Table 51. Current cost of ttie teacher* (raining system (thousands of rupees) 



Non-specialist 

training colleges j965 1967 1968 1969 19701 



(a) Salaries 2 1 601.9 1 804.8 2 507.5 2 597.5 2 700.9 

(b) Students stipends 3 7 576.3 7 751.0 7 929.6 8 064.0 8 661.1 

(c) Other costs 4 3J9.5 413.8. 8^8.6 1 075.2 1 926.4 
Total 9 497.7 9 969.6 11 285.7 11 736.7 13 288.4 



1. Estimaic derived from Sri Lanka government estimates 1969/70, Head 145, Vote 4, Sub-heads 27 and 36, and 
55 10 61. 

2. Salaries include those of teaching and non'teaching staff only. 

3. Student .stipends include payments made to leachcr-trainces. 

4. Other costs include expenditures incurred for maintenance of and improvements to training colleges. They also 
cover general expenditure, curriculum development, payments to experts, library books, etc. 

SOURCE Financing and costx of first and second-level general education programme, inditdinfs teacher educationt 1964165 ^ 
1967 f 68 and 1968169, Secondary Education Division, Ministry of Education. Ceylon. 



*pupil welfare' or 'student stipends'. However, their share in the total 
has declined from 79.8 per cent in 1965 to 68.7 per cent in 1969 and to about 
65 per cent in 1970. On the other hand, the salary cost (i.e. salaries paid to 
teachers and other personnel of the teacher-training colleges) has been 
increasing from 16.9 per cent in 1965 to 22.1 per cent in 1969, and 'other 
costs', including expenditure for maintenance and improvements to training 
colleges, has been increasing very rapidly as their share in the total current 
expenditures has almost trebled in four years. 
In the case of technical education (see Tables 52, 53 and 54), the pattern is 
diiferent between junior and senior technical institutes. The proportion of 
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salaries of teaching staff is much lower in technical education than in general 
education. In the case of junior technical institutes, teacher salaries represent 
47 per cent of current expenditure in 1966/67; they declined to 44.5 in 1970/71. 
In senior technical institutes, teacher salaries represented 35 per cent of current 
expenditures in 1966/67 and increased to 40.5 per cent in 1970/11. Other salaries 

Table 52. Expenditure on technical education at junior technical institutes {in rupees) 



S&laries 

Salaries non- Total 

leaching teaching Building Other Total current 

slaff staff costs Furniture Equipment expenses (thousands) (thousands) 



1966/67 1 056 429 356 081 

1967/68 1 181 920 512 528 

1968/69 I 328 088 576 737 

1069/70 1 113 293 482 335 

1970/71 1 103 260 469 547 



1 150 000 240 000 340 000 

1400000 45 000 2 250000 

1 550 000 175 000 300 000 

2 600 000 150 000 250 000 
2 350 000 188 000 200 000 



575 000 


3 717 


2 227 


612 000 


6 001 


2 351 


687 000 


4 617 


2 767 


707 000 


5 303 


2 453 


715 000 


5 026 


2 476 



Table 53. Expenditure of senior technical institutes (in rupees) 



Salaries 

Salaries non- , Total 

teaching teaching Building Furniture Equipment Other Total current 

stafT sta^ coiits costs costs costs (thousands) (thousands) 



1966/67 305 781 235 216 

1967/68 798 572 659 457 

1968/69 947 708 783 028 

1969/70 989 242 744 204 

1970/71 749 693 612 242 



— 110 000 180 000 

— 40 000 265 000 
850 000 25 000 150 000 
650 000 50 000 50 000 

1 200 000 75 000 200 000 



220 000 


1 051 


871 


286 000 


2 049 


1 784 


316000 


3 072 


2 072 


314000 


2 706 


2 006 


412 000 


3 249 


1 849 



Table 54. Expenditure of the Sri Lanka College of Technology at Ka tubed da (in rupees) 



Salaries 

Salaries non- Total 





teaching 


teaching 


Furniture 


Equipment 


Other 


Total 


current 




staff 


staff 


costs 


costs 


costs (thousands) (thousands) 


1966/67 


647 222 


277 381 




50 000 




974 


974 


1967/68 


^^39 074 


316 770 




200 000 


30 000 


1 286 


1 086 


1968/69 


1 440 180 


548 649 




350 000 


67 370 


2 406 


2 056 


1969/70 


1 423 422 


542 263 




300 000 


252 150 


2518 


2 218 


1970/71 


i CS5 810 


420 039 


68 000 


250 000 


277 150 


2 071 


1821 



SOURCE Tables 52-4, internal document of the Ministry of Education. 
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Table 55, Estimated university expenditure and sources of funds, 1969/70 



University 


University 


Vidyodaya 


Vidyalankara 




of Ceylon 


of Ceylon 


University 


University 




Peradeniya 


Colombo 


of Ceylon 


of Ceylon 


Total 


Estimated income (rupees) 










Government grant^ . (re- 










current) 15 128 500 


9 575 000 


3 486 900 


3 485 500 


31 675 900 


Other sources 1 1 296 107 


372 397 


296 149 


203 500 


2 168 153 


Total 16 424 607 


9 947 397 


3 783 049 


3 689 000 


33 844 053 


Estimated recurrent expenditure (rupees) 










General administration 2 050 538 


1 363 600 


741 278 


785 209 


4 940 625 


Academic departments 11 507 697 


7 101 142 


2 372 717 


2 316 256 


23 297 812 


Student services 583 397 


244 758 


106 953 


162 496 


1 097 604 


Maintenance services 1 302 975 


527 897 


279 101 


262 039 


2 372 012 


Furniture & equipment 980 000 


710 000 


275 000 


155 000 


2 120 000 


Provident fund on inte- 










rim allowances — 




8000 


8 000 


16000 


Total 16 424 607 


9 947 397 


3 783 049 


3 689 000 


33 844 053 



1. Other sources of income are Registration Fees, Examination Fees. etc. 

SOURCE Estimates of income & expenditure of the national council of higher education and universities in Ctiylon 
for the financial year 1st October, 1969 to 30th September, 1970, from Heport of the national council oj higher 
education, 1969/70. 



represent 19 per cent of current expenditures in junior institutes and 33 per 
cent in senior institutes in 1970/71. 

In higher education (see tables 52, 53, 54 and 55) the .analysis of expendi- 
tures by object shov/S that the bulk of current budget is spent on *academic 
departments* — 69 por cent. 'General administration' represents almost 15 per 
cent of total current expenditure in 1969/70. In the case of the Sri Lanka 
College of Technology the breakdown of expenditure shows a pattern similar 
to that of second-lf;vel technical education institutions. 

Finally, it is to be noted that in 1969/70 11,538 rupees were spent educating 
ihe physically handicapped and 28,224 rupees for adult education (see Table 12 
in Appendix II). 

Analysis ^of capital expenditure 

Table 56 describes the evolution of capital expenditure by level over the past 
three years. The increase is significant for all levels, but the priorities for. invest- 
ment have been (and seem still to be) in second-level and technical* education: 
31 per cent in 1969/70; 37 per cent of total provisions in 1971/72. On the whole, 
total capital expenditure on education represented 2.7 per cent of total public 
capital expenditures in 1969/70, 4.1 per cent in 1970/71 and 2.8 per cent in 
1971/72. 
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According to Table 57, 3.5 per cent of capital expenditure in education was 
jSnanced through external aid in 1970/71; the major effort of foreign aid is in 
second-level education (13.2 per cent) and in technical and vocational training 
(7.3 per cent). No capital finance from abroad was provided for first-level, 
teacher-training and third-level education in 1970/71. 



Table 56. Trend of total capital expenditure of the Ministry of Education by level of education 
(rupees) 





Actual 1969/70 


Estimates 1970/71 


Estimates 1971/72 


Administration 


562 252 


1 437 800 


1 809 795 


First-level education 


578 772 


803 870 


1 185 000 


Second-level education 


.2 807 495 


5 164 500 


8 242 500 


Technical education 


5 560 396 


7 756 010 


11 118930 


Teacher training 


987 799 


1650 000 


1 933 500 


Third-level education 




7 020 525 


8 223 530 


School building (general) ^ 


16 518 923 


16 700 000 


19 825 000 


Total capital educational expen* 








diture 


27 015 637 


40 532 705 


52 338 255 


Total public capital expenditure 


990 600 000 


993 700 000 


1 865 730 000 


Capital expenditure on educ- 








ation as percentage of total 








capital expenditure of the 








government 




4.1 


2.8 


1. Most of the capital cost of first-level education comes under the heading of 'School building (general)'. 


SOURCE 1971/72 Budget. 








Table 57. Capital expenditure of the Ministry of Education by level and by source of finance, 


1970/71 (thousands of rupees) 








Ministry of Education • 


External aid 


Total 


First-level education 


804 


0 


804 


Second-level education 


4 487 


677 


5 164 


Teacher training 


1650 


0 


1650 


Technical and vocational edu- 








cation 


7 187 


569 


7 756 


Third-level education 


7 020 


0 


7 020 


School building (general) 


16 550 


150 


16 700 


Administration 


1 438 


0 


1438 


Total 


39 137 


1 396 


40 533 



SOURCE HEP estimate based on budget. 
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Unit cost data 

AN OVERALL VIEW 

Because of the lack of accuracy of any time-series on unit costs, due to the inad- 
er^U'^cy of statistics, we are limiting our analysis of unit costs by level and type 
^* education to the most recent years.^ Table 58 indicates how average unit 
current expenditure ^ behaves in relation to (i) level of education and (ii) item 
of expenditure. Several comments can be made: 

(a) The range of unit current expenditure varies considerably from first- to 
third-level education. The ratio of the two extremes is as high as 55. 

(b) For all levels of education, salaries of teachers and other staff constitute 
by far the major determinant of unit cost (except in teacher training, because 
of the cost of stipends paid to student teachers which appear under the 
heading 'Mevintenanqe'). 

(c) Unit expenditures per student in junior technical institutes are fairly high 
in comparison with second-level general. 

(d) Unit expenditures in third-leveJ education are very high and vary from 
1,811 rupees for arts students to as much as 7,218 rupees for students in 
veterinary sciences. Thus any expansion of enrolment at this level of educa- 
tion should be carefully costed because of its implications on the educational 
. budget. 3 



Table 58. Average current expenditure per pupil in 1969 (in rupees) 





Salaries 


Welfare 


Main- 
tenance Materials 


Admin- 
istration 


Oth-ir 2 


Toul 


First level 


102 


4 


3 


3 


5 




117 


Second level 


270 


15 


22 




20 




327 


Teacher training 


620 




I 920 




430 




2 960 


Technical ^ 


565 


19 


89 




116 




790 


Third level arts 


982 


95 


101 


36 


337 


260 


1 811 


Third level sciences 


1 425 


95 


101 


184 


337 


648 


. 2 790 


Engineering 


2 169 


95 


101 


252 


337 


618 


3 572 


Medicine 


2 344 


95 


101 


200 


337 


767 


3 844 


Agriculture 


3 769 


95 


101 


388 


337 


770 


5 460 


Veterinary sciences 


5310 


95 


101 


388 


337 


987 


7 218 



1. Average expenditure per student in junior technical Institutes is 700 rupees. Figures in this column relate to the 
junior technical institute at Kegalla. 

2. Includes research cost. 

SOURCE HEP estimate based on budget. 



1. For capital cost data see Appendi:-: IT, Tables 13 and 14. 

2. Average unit expenditure is a ratio of current expenditure over enrolment. 

3. Although some economies of scale can occur in some departments; e.g., an expansion in 
enrolment can bring down unit costs. 
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(e) Owing to the large share of salary cost in the unit expenditures, it appears 
that two factors play key determinant roles in the behaviour of unit costs. 
They are: (i) staffing conditions, measured for example by student/teacher 
ratios; and (ii) qualification and remuneration of the teaching force. 
In, fact, in first-level education, the pupil/teacher ratio is thirty-two; in 
second-level, sixteen; in junior technical institutes, fifteen; in third-level, it 
varies from about twenty-five in arts to about five in agriculture and veterinary 
sciences. 

The average salaries paid to various categories of teachers are as follows: 



category oi teachers Rupees 

Pupii-tcachers 2 300 

Certificated and uncertificated teachers 2 860 

Teachers coming from general teacher-training institutions 3 650 

Teachers coming from special teacher-training institutions 3 960 

Craft demQnstrators. . • 3 870 

Instructors and lecturers in vocational education 6 030 

Graduate ieachers; arts, iiumanities and social sciences. 6 200 

Graduate teachers: natural sciences 6 400 

Graduate teachers: agriculture 7 440 

Graduate teachers: engineering 7 800 
Senior university staff: arts, humanities, social sciences and 

natural sciences 14 400 

Senior university staff: agriculture 14 700 

/^Senior university staff: medicine 37 210 

Senior university staff: engineering 17 400 



Thus it appears quite clearly that by combining the effect of average salary 
and staffing ratios, it is fairly simple to explain the differences, in unit current 
cost among the various levels and types of education. This is well illustrated 
by a separate analysis of current unit expenditure by level. 

ANALYSIS BY LEVEL 

Tables 59 and 60 indicate the trend in unit current expenditure since 1960 in 
first- and second-level educatior:. Several remarks can be made: 

(a) Over the decade, unit current expenditures have more than doubled for 
first- and second-level education^ the increase (in current prices) being higher 
in second-level. 

(b) If the average recurrent cost per pupil is expressed in relation to GDP per 
capita, it is very significant to note that in Sri Lanka average recurrent 
expenditures per punil have represented between 12.5 and 14.8 per cent of 
GDP per capita since 1962 in first-lever education, and 35 to 38.7 per cent 
in second-leveL If 1960 is not included in the comparison of time-series unit 
cost, there is no noticeable trend. 

(c) The share of teacher salaries in first- and second-level education is such 
that it determines almost entirely the evolution of unit expenditure. 
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(d) The evolution of staffing ratios (average number of pupils per teacher) 
contributes to explaining the behaviour of unit expenditure, if we consider 
the evolution over the years 1960-70 we find that the staffing ratio has declined 
by 13 per cent and average salaries per capita increased by 75 per cent; thus 
the net effect on unit expenditure for first and second level taken together 



Table 59. Recurrent unit costs of general education: total recurrent costs per pupil, 1960-70 
(rupees) 



Sponsoring authorily 


I960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 


First-level education 














Cost in national currency 


55.0 


93.0 


92.0 


97.0 


103.0 


117.0 


Cost in US S 


11.6 


19.5 


19.3 


20.4 


17.3 


19.7 


Exchange rate used 


4.76 


4,76 


4.76 


4.76 


5.95 


5.95 


Cost as percentage of GDP per 














capita 


8.6 


14.8 


13J 


14.3 


12.5 


12.5 


Second-level education 














Cost in local currency 


132.0 


232.5 


239.0 


262.0 


288.0 


339.0 


Cost in US $ 


27.7 


48.8 


50.2 


55.0 


48.4 


57.0 


Cost as percentage of GDP per 














capita 


20.6 


37.1 


35.6 


38.7 


35.0 . 


36.1 


SOURCE MEP estimate based on budget. 


Table 60. Recurrent costs of first- and second-level education and personnel costs 1960-70 


(millions of rupees) 
















I960 


:962 


1964 




196S 


1970 


First-level education 














Recurrent expenditure 


115 


193 


209 


212 


222 


269 


of which, teacher salaries ^ 


107 


154 


177 


188 


194 


266 


Second-level education 














Recurrent expenditure 


25 


63 


83 


91 


102 


116 


of which, teacher salaries 2 


18 


50 


66 


73 


86 


100 


For public education ^ 














Average salary'* 


1 504 


2 681 


2714 


2 947 


3 218 


3 870 


GDP pei" capita 


2.35 


4.28 


4.10 


4.35 


3.91 


4.12 


Average number of pupils per 














teacher 


32 


30.8 


'29.2 


28.6 


28.7 


27.9 



1. 80 per cent of current expenditures. 

2. HEP rough esli mates. 

3. First and second levels. 

4. Total saitiry blU: The salary hill Cor teachers should preferably be c^impared with the number of teachers. If teacheis 
cannot be distingui<ihed from other personnel total salary bill ar.d total personnel should be used. 

SOVKCB JJEP estimate based on budget. 
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is about 62 per cent. Over the I'ame years unit expenditure expressed in terms 
of GDP per capita has grown by 46 per cent in first-level and by 75 per cent 
in second-level education. 
Tables 61 and 62 describe the evolution of recurrent cost per student in different 
branches of higher educational institutions. They show in particular that the 

Table 61. Average cost per student, 1968/69 



Ans Science Engineering Medicine Agriculture Vet. Science 



Administration 



Wages 


258.0 


258.0 


258.0 


258.0 


258.0 


258.0 


Other costs 


79.0 


79.0 


79.0 


79.0 


79.0 


78.0 


Academic departments 














Teachers' wages 


813.0 


1 088.0 


1 330.0 


1 704.0 


1 768.0 


3 274.0 


Teachers* travelling, etc. 


45.0 


75.0 


75.0 


64.0 


76.0 


150.0 


Non-teachers- wages 


24.0 


262.0 


764.0 


576.0 


1 925.0 


1 886.0 


Other departmental costs 


87.0 


336:0 


271.0 


367.0 


361.0 


363.0 


Research cost 


116.0 


155.0 


]90.0 


243^0 


253,0 


468.0 


Student welfare 


95.0 


95.0 


. 95.0 


95.0 


. 95.0 


95.0 


Maintenance services 


101.0 


101.0 


101.0 


101.0 


101.0 


101.0 


Furniture & equipment 


36.0 


184.0 ' 


252.0 


200.0 


388.0 


388.0 


Library 














Wages 


70.0 


70.0 


70.0 


70.0 


70.0 


70.0 


Books & periodicals "\ 














Other costs / 


87.0 


87.0 


87.0 


87.0 


87.0 


87.0 


Total. 


1 811.0 


2 790.0 


3 572.0 


3 844.0 


5 460.0 


7 218.0 



SOURCt National Council of Higher Education* The framework of a plan for the development of universities in Ceylon 
1969-78 Colombo, 1969. 



Table 62. Recurrent unit costs of higher education: total recurrent costs per student in 
different branches, 1969 (rupees) 



University Non-university 



Technical 
college 







Science Engineering 


Agriculture 


M{;dicinc 


Vcteihary 


Katubedda 


University education 














In national 
















currency 


1 811 


2 790 


3 572 


5 4<'0 


3 844 


7218 


2156 


In US S 


304 


469 


600 


918 


646 


1 213 


■ . 362 


Exchange rate 
















used 


5. /5 


5.95 


5.95 


5.95 


5.95 


5.95 


5.95 


Cost as mul- 
















tiple of 
















GDP per 
















capita 


2.04 


3.15 


4.03 


6.16 


4.34 


8.15 


2.43 
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difference in terms of unit expenditure among them can be explained by the 
share of the costs of 'academic departments' in the total cost. For example, 
if unit expenditure per student is almost three times higher in agriculture than 
in arts, it is essentially due to the fact that: 

(a) teachers' wages per student are 813 rupees in arts and 1,768 rupees in 
agriculture; 

(b) non-teachers' wages are negligible in arts (24 rupees) but enormous in 
agriculture (1,925 rupees); 

(c) other current costs, including travelling' and 'research', are also much 
higher in agriculture than in arts. 

Similar compariso s can of couise be made for ali branches of higher educa- 
tion. On the whole, each student in higher education costs the country between 
two and eight times the GDP per capita. This is an in:portant conclusion which 
should be kept in mind when considering the role of higher education in the 
national economic development. 

4. How efficieniiy is it working? 

The preceding sections show the important role that education plays in Sri 
Lanka, and the enormo;'s effort that this country has devoted and is still devoting 
to this sector. The question then arises as to whether this system is functioning 
in a satisfactory manner. 

In quantitative terms, the performance of any educational system can be 
examined from two different (though related) angles: (a) its internal efficiency, 
as assessed by the entries and flow within the system; (b). its external productivity 
and effectiveness, by examining whether the system is achieving its implicit or 
explicit socio-economic objectives. The former will be discussed in this section; 
the final section will be devoted to the latter aspect. 

Enrolment data, grade by grade, are available from 1952. If the educational 
system is viewed as a whole, and the progress of the lirst cohort ^ is traced through 
the system, it is seen that out of P^O students entering grade 1 in 1952 thirty 
to thirty-one reached grade 8; twenty-seven to twenty-eight reached grade 10; 
six or seven grade 12; and 1-1.5 reached university. The picture is slightly better 
if one looks at more recent years. On average 37 per cent of the intake of grade I 
in 1969 would reach grade 8, and 19 per cent of the intake of grade 9 would 
reach grade 12. 

Table 63 shows retention rates in the school system since 1955. It shows the 
improvement which has taken place over the years in terms of retention in the 
school system. This is due partly to a decline in the drop-out rates, but probably 
also to an increase in the average number of years of schooling per pupil in 
first-level education. 

I. Data are related to admissions in 1952. 
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However, these figures are too global and over-simplified They conceal many 
problems v/hich need to be identified clearly before significant conclusions are 
drawn. 

Lack of admission policy 

It is an astonishing fact that there is no common legislation in Sri Lanka 
making education compulsory for all children between the ages of, say, 5 and 14. 
Admittedly, the absence of such legislation has not limited the development 
of education; it -has, however, contributed to complicating the problem of a^'e- 
grade relationships and creating fluctuations in the demand for places. 

In September 1969, ihere were 415,897 pupils enrolled in grade 1,^ their ages 
varying between 5 (103,031) and as much as 12 years old (60 pupils)! 

Utilization ratios 

We do not have any accurate statistics which can explain how any imbalances 
were settled, but there are good reasons, to believe that it was in some cases 
with over-crowded classrooms, and in others with under-utilization of the 
school premises. 

In addition, it is a well-known fact that the average attendance at school 
is about 80 per cent,^ which means that the government provided some 20 per 
cent more places in school than was required, or that theoretically, with the same 
facilities, the government could accommodate 20 per cent more children. 

This is due to numerous factors: the health of the pupils; the distance and the 
accessibility of the school; the seasonal activities on the farm; etc., and to some 
accessibility to school; the seasonal activities on the farm; etc., and to some 
extent it is beyond the control of the educational system.^ 

But other factors contribute to the under-utilization of school equipment 
and premises and result essentially from a lack of efficiency of the management 
and planning of the system. They are not uncommon in several countries of the 
world, but Sri Lanka gives a significant illustration. They are: 

(a) lack of use of workshops (wood or metal) due to lack of teachers or equipment; 

(b) under-utilization of specialized laboratory and science rooms due to insuf- 
ficient size of schools; 

1. Excluding* estate schools. 

2. A visit to a very small sample of schools made by the author of this paper tends to confirm 
this figure, and even suggests that it may be rather low. 

3. *An enquiry into reasons for non-attendance of schools by children in the age-group 5 
to 14 made some years back throws interesting light on the problem. The study covered 
the years 1950-56 and Identified the following reasons: poverty, 48.79 per cent; unattractive 
curriculum, 12.01 per cent; physical and mental handicapped, 7.81 per cent; lack of schools, 
4.1 per cent; employment of children, 1.49 per cent; juvenile delinquency, 0.56 per cent; 
and reasons not given, 25.25 per cent.* Internal report on reasons for non-attendance, Colombo, 
Ministry of Education (mimeo), no date. 
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(c) over-Staffing and under-utiiization of facilities and equipment in some 

technical and higher educational institutions. 
In this respect, the great dispersion of responsibilities in the field of technical 
and vocational education among various ministries and the organizations out- 
side the government does not help to ensure a co-ordinated and planned policy 
in terms of technical and vocational training. 



Retention^ repetition and drop-out 

One feature of the Sri Lanka educational system is that it allows repetition of 
grades a second or third time, and pupils can leave the school system any time 
during their training. This means that a pupil can spend six years in a school 
without reaching grade 3. This is not a hypothetical example, as Table 64 giving 
statistics on repetition rates ana drop-out rates shows (see also Tables 15 and 16 
in Appendix 11). 

In spite of some improvement in the repetition rates from 1967 to 1969 they 
remain fairly high, especially in grades 1 to 5. 

Drop-out rates increase with the ordinal number of *he grades^ They are 
particularly high in second-level education and especially so in the arts stream- 

Tablh 64. Repetition and drop-out rales by grade (percentage) 



Repetition 





Drop-out 






Grade 


1967 


1967 


1969 


1 


1.5 


22.2 


28 


2 


2.3 


22.0 


19 


3 


3.4 


23.9 


19 


4 


3.3 


10.4 


20 


5 


5.5 


14.1 


18 


6 


5.9 


14.0 


8 


7 


5.7 


12.8 


9 


8 


5.3 


13.0 


n 


9 arts 


6.1 




5 


9 sciences 


1.0 


. 6.3/ 


10 arts 


13.7 


40.7 \ 


40 


10 sciences" 


4.9 


35.5 J 


11 arts 


19.3 


7.9 \ 


8 


11 sciences 


7.1 


3.2/ 


12 arts 


15.3 


38.9 \ 


34 


12 sciences 


7.9 


26.7/ 



SOURCE Perspectives^ op-. cit. 
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Table 65. An analysis of the results of the GCE *0' level examination in Sri Lanka, 1968 



Passes expressed 
as a percentage 





No, sat 


No. passed 


Percentage 
of passes 


of the corresponding 
age group 


Sinhalese language (Syi. A «& B) 


180 567 


129 733 


71.8 


47.5 


Rdigious knowledge (buddhism, 










Hinduism, islam, chris;ianity 










R.C. and non-R.C.) 


209 302 


141 517 


67.6 


52.0 


English language (Syl. A & B) 


89 866 


M082 


15.7 


5.2 


Arithmetic 


162 830 


3 301 


20.5 


12.2 


Mathematics 


51 742 


19 730 


38.1 


7.2 


Histo!.y 


108 013 


30 563 


28.3 


11.2 


Civica 


107 467 


31 094 


28.9 


11.4 


Geography 


79 886 


23 814 


29.g 


8.7 


Needlework 


10 644 


4 765 


44.8 


1.7 


Agricultural science 


13 770 


7 245 


52.8 


2.7 


Applied mathematics 


12 792 


6 101 


47.7 


2.2 


Physics 


49 848 


21 715 


43.6 


8.0 


Chemistry 


51 065 


21 645 


42.4 


7.9 


Biology 


47 779 


20 675 


43.3 


7.6 


Economics 


21 503 


8 146 


37.9 


3.0 


Metal work 


888 


571 


64.3 


0.2 


Woodwo/k 


2 709 


1287 


47.5 


0.5 



SOURCE Pcrspcciives^ op. cit. 



Low level of success at GCE 'O^ level 

Another indicator of the efficiency of the system is given by an analysis of the 
results of the GCE 'O' level examinations. The ratio of 'did not pass' to 
'examined', though imperfect, can give some significant indications. 

In 1968 the ratio of passes was over 50 per cent for Sinhalese language, 
religious knowledge, agricultural sciences and metalwork (see Table 65), For all 
other subjects, less than 50 per cent of the students who sat the examination passed. 
Moreover, in key disciplines hke arithmetic and mathemathics, this ratio was 
as low as, 20.5 per cent and 3S.1 per cent.^ " 

These figures mean that the GCE 'O* level examinations are either not adapted 
to the conditions of Sri Lanka, or are badly, prepared, or that the students are 
not well trained. In all cases, the chances are that the schools system is inelBciently 
run. 

One immediate effect of the low rates of success is that students, repeat their 
grades in order to have another attempt at passing some subjects at 'O' level 

L A comparison vdtb the results of the 196; examination (London) is available in Table 17 
in Appendix II. 
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This, of course, is costly, as not only does it require more rupees to produce 
graduated students, but also it contributes to disorganizing both the schools 
and the grouping of pupiJs by grades. 

Lack of co-ordinated policy for technical and vocational training 
Technical and vocational training is provided by: 

(i) Ministries (of Education, Labour, Lands, Irrigation and Power, Public 
Work.i, Defence and External Atfairs, Health, Social and Nationalized 
service;, etc.). 

(ii) The public sector (state engineering corporation, electricity board, etc.). 

(iii) The private sector (Walkeis and Sons, the Colombo Comr,.:;:jrcial Company, 
Brown and Co., etc.). 

In fact, numerous institutions run courses and provide training for their own 
specific needs. In this respect, one might wonder how a national policy for 
technical education can be operated and controlled when the effective power 
of organizing the courses is so widely dispersed. An obvious example is that 
of agricultural education. 

Sri Lanka is primarily an agricultural country, where more than 50 per cent 
of the labour force is employed in farming. Yet agricultural education has no 
clear-cut objective and is stimulating competition (with overlapping aims and 
functions) among various organizations, for example, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the Ministry of Lands, Irrigation and Power, the Ministry of Education, 
the Faculty of Agriculture of Sri Lanka University, and the private sector. 
How, in these circumstances, ca:i one expect the system to run eflPiciently, 
with nj overlapping and with an optimum use of financial and human resources? 

5. How effective is the system? ■ 

In assessing effectiveness one normally needs to evaluate the output of the 
system in relation to its objectives. In the absence of any specific objectives 
clearly and continuously decided by the government over the past decade, we 
will limit the scope of our discussion to two normally well-accepted general 
objectives: 

(a) equality of educational opportunity among regions; 

(b) ensuring that the, output of the system is adapted to the national requirements. 

Equality of educational opportunity among regions 

This objective is not well enough defined to permit any accurate assessment. 
However, everyone would agree that, a few indicators help in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the system in reaching some balanced development of education 
among the regions, for example, the pattern of enrolment, the qualifications 
of teachers, etc. 
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In ^his respect, Table 66 illustrates some persistent inequalities among the 
various educational regions. For example, the first two columns show that the 
development of enrolment varies significantly among the regions: from 6.2 
per 1,000 inhabitants in Nuwara-Eliya and Mannar up to 15.7 in Galle. Simi- 
larly second-level schools eniolment (per thousand of the population) varies from 
10.9 in Mannar up to 32.5 per cent in Galle. Columns 3 and 4 show the differ- 
ences in terms of staffing conditions,^ i.e. percentage of non-trained teachers, 
which is as high as 45.4 per cent in Kaiutdra and as low as 19.5 in Batticaloa, 
while the average pupil/teacher ratio oscillates around 29.3 with a minimum 
of 26.1 in Colombo North and a maximum of 36 in Nuwara-Eliya. Finally, the 
percentage of repeaters ii? grade 1 gives values between 17.5 in Colombo South 
and as much as 43.1 in the Trincomalee region. 

Table 66. School indicators by region 



Percentage 

Grade 8 Second It^c^ unlruincd Pupil/ Percentage of 

enrolment enrolment teachers tcadier repc:itcrs 

per 1000 per 1000 (govt, schools) ratio in grade 1 



Colombo South 


14.2 


27.6 


39.9 


28.5 


17.5 


Cobmbo North 


14.0 


27.6 


33.8 


26.1 


28.3 


Kalutara 


11. 1 


28.5 


45.4 


27.6. 


26.2 


Kandy 


14.0 


25.8 


38.1 


30.0 


27.7 


Matale 


11.6 


23.7 


34.4 


32.2 


32.5 


Nuwara-Eliya 


6.2 


19.2 


30.2 


36,0 


30.3 


Galle 


15.7 


32.5 


49.6 


27.7 


24.1 


Matara 


15.0 


32.2 


48.1 


29.9 


28.2 


Manbantola 


12.0 


25.1 


37,3 


34,2 


28.9 


Jaffna 


15.6 


29.4 


22.3 


30.0 


29.0 


Mannar 


6.2 


10.9 


23.5 ^ 


31.5 


36.0 


Vavuniya 


7.7 


16.9 


23.3 


29.0 


35.3 


Batticaloa 


7,0 


13.5 


19.5 


30.7 


42.1 


Trincomalee 


7.0 


14.0 


30.8 


33.2 


43.1 


Amparai 


10.4 


13.5 


26.1 


35.7 


22.6 


ICalmunai 


6.0 


13.5 


25.3 


28.8 


37.9 


Kurunegala 


15.4 


25.7 


40.9 


:29.8 


26.6 


Puttaham 


15.4 


26.0 


39.9 


29.1 


31.4 


Anuradhapura 


11.3 


24.5 


36.3 


29.5 


32.9 


Polonnp.ru wa 


9.9 


21.6 


31.2 


35.1 


26.4 


Badulla 


7.6 


13,6 


31.4 


29.1 


27.7 


Monaragala 


7.3 


12.0 


26.0 


35.8 


32.3 


Kegalla 


14.5 


31.3 


■ 45.2 


26.7 


28.5 


Ratnapura 


10.6 


20,6 


37.6 


30.5 


28.0 


Total 


12.7 


26.8 


38.0 


29.3 


27.9 



SOURCE Medium-term plan, op. cil. 



1. See also Table 18 in Appendix II. 
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1960s 



Education and employment 

Another indicator of the effectiveness of the system can be obtained by examining 
what happens to those who leave the system at different levels of educational 
attainment, i.e., do they find a job immediately they leave school? Are they 
earning what they expected? This raises the whole issue of the educated unem- 
ployed in Sri Lanka. 

Unemployment is an acute national problem for the country today, but 
much more acute among the educated, as Table 67 shows. 



Table 67, Educated unemployed in 15-24 age group, 1969 



Level of education Percentage Level of education Percentage 



No education 18 Grades 11-12 84 

Grades 1-5 28 University, science 2 

Grades 6-8 47 University, arts 50 

Grades 9-10 72 



SOURCE E.L. Wijcmannc, •Youth arid education*, paper given at a seminar on Problems of youth in developing 
countries^ Colombo, 2-12 January, 1972. 



The figures in Table 67 indicate that not only is tlic educational system of" Sri 
Lanka not producing an output fitting in with its employment requirements, 
but more than that, it looks as though its effect is just the opposite; i.e. the 
more educated you are, the less chance you have of being employed (if you are 
in the age group 15-24). 

This fact is dramatically illustrated by the results of a questionnaire mailed 
by the Ministry of Planning to a sample of 2,081 undergraduate students. In 
reply to the question 'Do you expect to find a job within, say, two or three 
months of graduating?' only 3i per cent of holders of the B.A. said *yes' 
(71 per cent of B.Sc. holders).^ 

Perhaps it is appropriate to quote at this stage and as a conclusion to this 
section the Five-year Plan of Sri Lanka. 

'The basic shortcoming of the country's educational system is that the 
academic type curricula are framed to cater to the needs of th-^t small mijiority 
of the output of the educational system who, having reachea the GCh *0* 
.level, compete for the very small number of jobs available as doctors, engin- 
eers, administrators or teachers. Of the others, a small number obtain employ- 

1. About seventy miles from Colombo, I net two young men sitting in the shade of a kiosk. 
One was trying to sell produce from his garden, the other was simply chatting and sitting 
there. I was told by my driver that *the man selling left school at grade 5, his brother sitting 
beside him has passed his GCE *A* level last year and is unemployed*. 
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ment in the clerical, technical and service occupations, while the rest ^egin 
the interminable wait for the white-collar jobs that are not there. Judging 
from results, it is no exaggeration to say that the social returns to educational 
investment have been negligible, if not negative'.^ 

It is with this last quotation in mind that we will now turn to the examination 
of the future of the educational system in the framework of the new educational 
reform. 

1. Five-year plan, op. cit. 
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Having briefly discussed the economic trend in the coming decade, we would 
like to examine in this section the role of education within the strategy of develop- 
ment adopted by the government, while section E will assess the financial 
implications of the reform of the educational system introduced in 1972. 

For this purpose, we will discuss first the characteristics of the new system, 
and follow this by an analysis of its implications in terms of enrolment and 
staffing. 

1. The new educational system 

In the preparation of the first medium-term plan for 1972-76 the Sri Lanka 
planners made a critical diagnosis of the educational system and used it as a 
guideline for the reform. The main conclusions of the diagnosis were the following: 

(a) Education is not playing its role as a factor of development, as its output 
is not fitting in with the socio-economic requirements of the country. In spite 
of a policy, of expansion of science and technical education and quality in\- 
provement in second-level education, which was followed during the last 
decade, unemployment is becoming more and more common among the 
educated, and it seems as if the country is over-producing the wrong type of 
educated labour. 

(b) Education is one of the major sectors of the economy, but it is rur a very 
inefficient manner. Heavy repetitions, drop-outs (especially in the early 

■ stages of schooling), under-utilization of staff, equipment and facilities are 
all significant indicators of a badly-managed system. 

(c) In spite of the improvement of education in Sri Lanka during the last twenty 
to thirty years, (namely the introduction of free education, the adoption of 
Sinhala and Tamil as the media of instruction, and the unification of tlie school 
system), imbalances in the supply of education between urban and rural areas, 
and between developed and less-developed parts of the country continue. 
To this extent the system is not effective in responding to the popular demand 
for equalization of educational opportunity. 
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With these conclusions in mind, the three broad objectives of the medium-term 
plan for educational development ar^ stated as follows: 

(i) At all levels of education, and in both general education and technical 
education, to make the content of education reflect to a greater degree 
those forms of education needed for the accelerated growth of the country's 
economy. This lia& to be done without violating the broader objectives 
of education. 

(ii) To achieve greater iniernal efficiency within the education system, in 
particular by reducing drop-outs and repetitions, while maintaining.educa- 
tional standards an J to institute regular feedback and review of the different 
parts of the system. 

: (iii) To further the concept of equality of educational opportunity by 
reducing regional imbalances in the provision of educational facilities, 
as well as other steps such as changes in the structure of the school system. 
Perhaps we should note at this stage that these three objectives are nothing 
exceptional, in as much as they can be adopted by any educational system in 
any country. Indeed, one has encountered similar statements in several 
national lOlan reports. But what seems to be most interesting in the case of 
Sri Lanka is that not only clear objectives are stated but also radical decisions 
are made to reach these objectives. This attempt to link means and ends is quite 
rare, as is the attempt to take the steps for achieving them. It deserves encour- 
agement and sympathy and should be heavily emphasized. 

The reform proposals 

More explicitly, the Sri Lanka planners have designed a new system of educa- 
tion which sliouid, logically, help to reach the three broad objectives adopted by 
the government. 

Figure 2 describes the main features of the new system. Several comments 
can be made: 

(a) The general education programme is restructured very significantly and 
its duration is reduced from twelve to eleven years. In order to ensure some 
maturity for children reaching senior classes, and to let them leave the school 
system as late as possible (i.e. at 14 rather than at 13), the age of admission 
is raised from 5 to 6 years. 

(b) First-level educp.tion will comprise grades 1 to 5 only. For these grades 
non-specialist teachers are required, and it will be possible to reorganize an 
extensive network of schools (including one-teacher schools) situated close to 
pupils' homes. This will help increase the participation rates for the 6 to 10 
age groups from 85 per cent in 1969 to 93 per cent in 1980. The very heavy 
repetitions prevailing particularly in the lower grades (Table 64) are eliminated 
by introducing automatic promotion in grades I to 4 and 6 to 8. The propor- 
tion of repeaters for grades 1 to 5 will decline from 20 per cent in 1970 to 
3 per cent in the last years of the decade. Thus the average time spent in 
completing grades 1 to 5 would fall from 6.3 years to 5.1 years. 
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The first-level education programme will be enriched by the promotion of 
activity-based methods. 

These changes can lead to increasing the internal efficiency of the system 
by saving resources, to improving the external productivity of education 
by preparing children 'attitudina[ly to undertake later productive vocations' 
and to ensuring more equality of educational opportunity. 

(c) Junior second-level education is of four years' duration (instead of two) 
extending from grade 6 to grade 9. The new junior second-level programme 
will require some specialized facilities, and as many schools as possible should 
obtain a multipurpose 'practical' room (laboratory or workshop). Those 
schools without this 'practical' room will receive equipment suitable 
for use in an ordinary classroom. All pupils will follow a common curriculum 
of sciences,, social studies and humanities, with emphasis on the application 
of these fields to the world of work. A new subject area will be introduced: 
'pre-vocational studies', which will be a compulsory subject and will include 
teaching- sessions dealing with important local occupations, e.g., fisheries, 
cash-crop agriculture, animal husbandry, horticulture, retail trade, cottage 
crafts, etc. In order to ensure that these subjects are not considered as 'second 
choice' the National Certificate of General Education examination (which 
will replace GCE 'O' level examinations) will consider 'pre-vocational 
studies' as essential for success. The National Certificate of General Educa- 
tion examination will not be a 'pass-fail' examination but will offer a certificate 
indicating the pupil performance in tho c ifferent subject areas, and will serve 
as a basis for admission to senior second-!evel education. 

These changes will help to eliminate the major weaknesses of a selective 
system which works by streaming and privileging pupils with academic train- 
ing. It will minimize the difficult problem of divorce between occupational 
aspirations and occupational opportunities, ensure saving in terms of length 
of schooling and promote better equality in terms of school facilities between 
areas. 

(d) Senior second-level education is to be given in grades 10 and 11. Grade 9 
will be the terminal year of 'open access'. The new curriculum will prepare 
pupils for either the diverse post-second-level system of training or for vacan- 
cies among appropriate areas of employment at the middle level. 

The main advantage of this change is that it will contribute to easing the 
problem of entry failure to university by opening opportunities for entrance 
to post-second-level institutes or middle-grade areas of employment. 

(e) The restructuring of technical and third-level education is currently under 
review. A National. Training Officer and a National Council of Technical 
Education and Training will plan the further development of technical educa- 
tion. As regards third-level education, conditions of admission will be changed. 
Both technical and higher education should develop to meet the manpower 
requirements of the country. In a quantitative sense, enrolment in each course 
will be related to the likely number of vacancies arising in the field concerned. 
In a qualitative sense, all studies, including 'arts' streams in the university. 
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will include vocational and pre-vocational options. The universities of ihe 
country are merged into one single university: the University of Sr? Lanka, 
(f) Out-of-school non-formal education and pre-first-level education will not 
be developed on a broad basis in the country. Kindergartens will remain 
the initiative of local authorities or private organizations. 
Continuing education will be provided on a modest scale by the university 
and on an ad hoc basis by public or private organizations. The only major and 
significant decision is the 'national apprenticeship scheme' created by Act 
No. 49/1971, with a budget of 9.3 million rupees (J971/72). The purpose of this 
programme is to formulate, implement and supervise a scheme of on-the-job training 
in co-operation with employers. The object is to help young people of the 16-18 
age-group to obtain a vocational training and better employment opportunities. 

The difficulties of implementation 

These are numerous, and the educational authorities of Sri Lanka are well 
aware of the obstacles to full implementation. Yet they have put their trust 
in the success of the reform. In our view the chances are, however, that ujiless 
very adequate institutional, political and financial decisions are made, the 
implementation of the plan will remain superficial and will not contribute to 
reaching the national objectives. Moreover, even if radical decisions are taken 
to ensure a successful implementation of the plan, behavioural, social and 
economic factors can lead to a slowing-down, if not distortion, of the original 
pattern adopted by the government. 

To test the feasibility and the chances of implementing the decisions made, 
it is necessary to discuss them briefly from different angles related to each 
component of the educational system of Sri Lanka. These are: the facilities 
and equipment; the teachers; the headmasters and supervisory staff; the pupils 
and their families; the government and the managing authority. We shall leave 
oul^ the economic and financial aspects for the moment, as the next section will 
dealVwith them more extensively. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

The restructuring of the school system requires a reorganization of the whole 
school network to provide facilities suited to the new definition of first level, 
junior second level and senior second level. At present, out of 8,748 first-level 
and second-level schools, only 743 provide courses from grades 1 to 5. 
There are 5,281 schools which provide courses from grades 1 to 7, which will 
have to. reconvert their facilities to suit the new requirements.-' This could 
leave several schools with an under-utilization of their premises and others 
with new building requirements. A national school mapping programme 
is thus a prerequisite for ensuring rationality in the efficient use of premises. 

With regard to equipment, the introduction of new curricula at the junior 
second level cannot be achieved unless adequate provision is made for pre- 
vocational studies. Admittedly, it is planned to provide a substantial number 
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of schools with equipment for multi-purpose rooms (woodwork and metalwork), 
but this equipment is not sufficient to provide adequate pre-vocatlonal training 
with emphasis on economic activities in the neighbourhood of the schools. 
However, UNICEr aid has been negotiated and equipment is being supplied. 
It will be noted that total enrolment should not increase heavily over the next 
decade and some resources will be utilized for improving the physical plant in 
schools. In this respect, it is assumed by the authors of the plan that local initia- 
tive will be encouraged to equip the schools for pre-vocational training. How far 
is this assumption realistic? Only experience will show. 

THE TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 

The usual criterion for classifying teachers (by specialist/non-specialist) is not 
suitable and is probably less relevant than another criterion, i.e., the number 
of teachers able to provide pre-vocational training compared to other teachers. 
In this respect the first reactions of the teaching force to the government propo- 
sals are difficult to assess but easy to imagine. Are they trained enough to teach 
vocational subjects? Why should they do it if they are paid no more? Will 
they not lose their prestige and. status in becoming 'untrained craftsmen'? 
Can they accept being trained by local workers? Etc. 

Whatever the teachers* attitude, a prerequisite for a successful implementation 
of the plan is careful organization of in-service training for at least 30,000 tea- 
chers, combining different formulae for training. In this respect, needless to say, 
if the teachers have no confidence in tlie new reform, and if they are not trained 
to perform their tasks adequately, it would be unwise to expect a successful 
implementation. The educational authorities may succeed in changing the 
structure of the system from '8-2-2' to '5-4-2*, and in officially altering its. 
content, but this alone cannot ensure a different output from the system. 

With regard to supervision, are there enough supervisory staff to guide and 
control the implementation of the new curriculum? Are the school inspectors 
adequately trained to help the teachers in the new subject areas? Are they ready 
to be the 'agents of change* and to play their role as the 'communication 
tool* between Malay Street in Colombo^ and each of the 10,000 institutions 
in the country? 

THE PUPILS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

The success of the educational reform will depend to a large extent on the degree 
of commitment and involvement of parents and children. Parents must be 
convinced that the new educational system has been designed in the interest 
of the country in general and of their children in particular. Some difficu.'ties 
will arise here, in the sense that several parents send their children to 
school in the hope that education will help them to obtain better conditions 
of living (by escaping from the jobs of their fathers), while the explicit objective 
of the new system is to encourage pupils to remain in their family setting and 

1. The headquarters of the Ministry of Education. 
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work in their local milieu and become self-employed. Under these circumstances, 
is it reasonable to expect the parents to give full support to the reform and, 
moreover, to contribute financially to its implementation by sharing the costs 
of organizing the pre-vocational studies, .as it is implied by the plan? Hov^ long 
will it take to convince parents that it is in the interest of their children to create 
their own employment opportunities by colonising new land (the total available 
land for agriculture is necessarily limited), or by multiplying the activities in 
their local environment? In the Five-year Plan, in fact, the government decided 
to take all necessary action to develop the opportunities for self-employment; 
but only when such action is achieved will the pre-conditions for the success 
of the educational reform become evident. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MANAGING AUTHORITY 

Putting aside the conflicts and competitions that arise between political groups 
when a school sitir^^ and location programme is envisaged — ^these are 
common to all countries — the implementation of the plan will^Jjead^to for- 



midable organizational tasks which require a continuous"aikl strong co-operation 
among administrators at all levels of responsibility. This is needed for designing 
the curricula, reorganizing the schools, allocating the teachers, providing the 
facilities, select" ig the students, etc. Moreover, the task of enriching the curri- 
culum and relating it more closely to local activities will require an interlinked 
system of responsibilities, from the central government to the local practitioners 
of different occupations. Finally, the introduction of 'pre-vocational' studies 
in the National Certificate of General Education examination will raise several 
organizational problems; for example, different geographical areas will have 
different occupations to teach, and different occupations will involve different 
workloads for purposes of study. 

Thus a composite process of decision-makingj which will tie the currently 
centralized system with a very decentralized pattern of educational responsibility, 
will have to be invented. This will take time, and to some extent can be a factor 
of inertia against the successful implementation of the plan. 

In brief, it would be too naive to expect a smooth and easy procedure for 
implementing the government's educational proposals to emerge. On the contrary, 
several difficulties are likely to appear, and unless a careful strategy for implemen- 
tation is prepared the train of reform will be derailed before starting on its journey. 
It is with this conclusion in mind that we will now turn to the implications of 
the reforms in terms of staffing and enrolment. 

2. Staffing and enrolment 

The changes introduced in the structure of the curriculum of schools and in the 
procedures for admission and preparation of pupils will have a significant impact 
on the size of the enrolment and its distribution by level and type of education. 
It is, of course, diflScult to judge accurately the impact of the reform on the 
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demand for education from individuals and families, and even more so on the 
time-lag between putting the government proposals into action and observing 
their effect on the behaviour of the social groups involved. 

Consequently, and for the sake of simplification, all the estimates wich will 
be given in this section ^ are made in respect of the purely mechanical effects of 
the reform. They take for granted that the plan will be implemented according to 
the schedule of the Ministry of Education. 

The hypotheses 

The hypotheses which are made in the forecast are as follows; 

At the first level the raising of the age of admission from 5 to 6 will be fully 
achieved, starting 1972/73. The admission ratio to grade 1 will be 97 per cent 
in 1980. The participation rates will be 96 per cent, 93 per cent, 90 per cent 
and 88 per cent for the ages 7, 8, 9 and 10 in grades 2, 3, 4 and 5. Automatic 
promotion in grades 1 to 4 and 6 to 8 will be in operation. There will b:) a very 
small drop-out rate and no repetition except in grades 5, 9 and 1 1 , where the 
repetition rates will be 20 per cent. 

At junior second level 80 per cent of the pupils enrolled in grade 5 will be 
admitted to grade 6; no repetition rates in grades 6, 7, 8, but 50 per cent in 
grade 9. The drop-out rate will be very small. 

In the case of senior second level two hypotheses are made; if the 'manpower 
requirement* is the basis for planning the admission total enrolment should 
remain at the same level as today, if not decline. As> present senior second- 
level enrolments already seem in excess of manpower needs, another hypothesis 
is made by the educational planners of Sri Lanka, i.e. a constant admission 
ratio of 10 per cent from grade 9 to enrolment in senior second level. 

With regard to technical and vocational education, according to the medium- 
term plan, the enrolment should be based on the manpower requirements of the 
country. In this respect the uncertainties are such that any estimate can be sub- 
ject to criticism. 

At the moment there is no systematic and comprehensive statistical informa- 
tion in Sri Lanka relaiing employment and education; very little evidence on 
labour productivity by sector of production; almost no valid employment 
matrix; etc. Therefore it is difficult to forecast accurately enrolments in technic;;! 
education for craft, technical and technological levels. But in order to give an 
indication of the size of the enrolment at the various institutions of technical 
education, some arbitrary assumptions are made. On the whole it will be twice 
as high as in 1970, This is consistent with the recent decision of the government 
concerning the National Apprenticeship Scheme; it provides more oppor- 
tunities for technical training to some of those who would fail to enter the 
university after grade 11, and helps to prepare them for employment. 

1. Based upon studies undertaken by the Ministry of Education and on the Medium-ttrm 
plan, op. cit. l( 
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The present rate of output of general trained teachers would seem to be suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements. But in the case of specialist teachers it will be 
necessary to expand ^yie^eSgacity of the enrolment to meet such requirements 
(see page 109). 

So far, very little evidence is available regarding the government's intentions 
concerning the development of third-level education. It is therefore not possible 
to make any. hypothesis forecasting university enrolment. But if we accept the 
proposals of the medium-term plan, admission at the third level of education 
will be based on manpower requirements. This would lead to the stabilization 
of entrance to the arts stream and to some increase in the other streams. In 
addition, it appears that the government is planning to create regional colleges 
to avoid large concentrations of students in big campuses and to ensure better 
equality of educational opportunity among the regions. This will lead, on the 
whole, to some significant increase in the total enrolment. 

The enrolments 

AN OVERALL VIEW 

It should be noted that if the main principles of the medium-term educational 
plan are accepted, and the changes are successfully introduced in the system, 
their impact on enrolment will be very significant. The total enrolment for the 
first and second level will decline from 2,760,000 in 1970 to 2,514,000 in 1973 
and gradually increase to 2,551,000 in 1967. After the end of the medium-term 
plan an increase in enrolment can be expected. Because of the size of enrolment 
at various levels, and the difi'erences in the accuracy of the forecasts, it is pref- 
erable to analyse the determinants of the enrolment trend by making two 
separate investigations; one for enrolment from grades 1 to 9, and one for 
enrolment beyond grade 9. In the case of technical and third-level education, 
in fact, the lack of adequate manpower requirement forecasts necessitates 
making arbitrary assumptions in estimating the enrolment trend. The outline 
of the forecasts is described briefly in Table 68 which compares the enrolment 
in 1970, 1976 and 1980. 

DETAILED ESTIMATES FOR ENROLMENTS IN GRADES 1 TO 9 

In using the demographic projections made by the Ministry of Planning and 
Employment, assuming the admission, promotion and participation rates given 
in the plan, and considering that the new system of training in junior second 
level has started in grade 6 from January 1972, the Sri Lanka planners have 
obtained the enrolments given in table 69. 

This table indicates quite clearly the determinants of the total enrolment 
trend. Starting in 1972, with the change in the age of admission from 5 to 6, 
grade 1 enrolment would be exceptionally small (almost one quarter the normal 
intake). This anomaly will contribute to reducing the enrolment in first-level 
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Table 68. Enrolment forecast 





1970 


1976 


1980 


First level (grades 1-5) 


1 746 463 


1 450 000 


1 819 000 


Junior second level (6-9) 


896 495 1 


1 023 000 


1 019 000 


Senior second level (10-11) 


46 680 1 


47 000-82 000 


47 000-69 000 


Technical & vocational 


13 0003 


20 000 


8 250002 


TeacI er training 


7 296 3 


9 500 


5 SOOO 


Third level* 


12 294 


14000-15000 


15 5O'J-18OO0 


Total 


2 722 228 


2 563 500-2 599 500 


2 934 500-2 9 59 000 



1« Junior second level, grades 6-10; senior second level, grades 11 and 12. 

2. EquivaJent full-time; all institutions. 

3. 1971. 

4. Including post-graduates, and enrolment at Sri Lanka College of Technology. 

5. or which 800 correspondence courses. 

SOURCE HEP estimate and Mcdh'm-term pfan, op. cit. 



Table 69. School enrolment, all agencies, including private and estate schools (thousands) 



Grade 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1980 


.1 


454 


150 


330 


338 


348 


355 


361 


383 


2 


378 


378 


143 


306 


317 


329 


340 


371 


3 


346 


346 


340 


130 


299 


309 


321 


352 


4 


294 


294 


311 


309 


120 


292 


302 


333 


5 


275 


305 


305 


331 


336 


165 


309 


380 


6 


223 


223 


208 


230 


253 


259 


134 


298 


7 


220 


220 


201 


189 


212 


. 235 


243 


276 


8 


210 


210 


198 


183 


174 


197 


221 


221 


9 


119 


189 


189 


180 


168 


246 


266 


224 


10 (old systeni) 


194 


194 


242 


270 


261 


86 







SOURCE Ministry of Education, Colombo. 



education for five years (during the medium-term plan). After 1976 the effect 
of this change will be on the enrolments in junior second level until the end 
of the decade. 

In addition, over the medium-term plan period two generations of pupils 
will co-exist: those who were enrolled before the reform and those since. It 
means that some pupils enrolled in the former system will continue to sit for the 
'entrance examination to senior second level at grade 10 until 1976. 

It is only after 1980 thai changes in the size of enrolment will be determined 
by demographic factors aloae, supposing the repetition rates remain constant. 
The 'open-access' enrolment by then will be about 2.8 to 2.9 million pupils 
and the enrolment ratio 96 per cent in first level (grades 1 to 5), 73.8 per cent 
in junior second level (grades 6 to 9), and 86.6 per cent for the whole 'open 
access' system. 
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DETAILED ESTIMATES OF ENROLMENTS IN POST-JUNIOR SECOND LEVEL 

Table 70 describes in some detail the evolution of enrolment in senior second- 
level, technical, vocational and third-level education. 

According to the estimates and to the hypotheses made, total enrolments in 
post-junior second-level education will increase by 21 per cent to 52 per cent. 
If the growth of the enrolment is planned only according to manpower require- 
ments, they need not grow by much more than 20 per cent. The higher estimates 
leave room for some flexibility to meet the ^social demand' for schooling. 

Table 70. Enrolments in post-junior second-level education ^ 





1970 


1980 


Senior second level 


47 000 


47 000-69 000 


(Grades 11-12 in 1970, 10-11 in 1980) 






of which science stream percentage 


33.4 


40 


first year: 


19 000 


22 000-32 000 


second year: 


28 000 


25 000-37 000 


Technical and vocational 


13000 


25 000 


of which, agriculture: 


1 500 


2000 


commerce: 


3600 


6 000 


industries and services: 


7 900 


17000 


Universities and colleges 


12 300 


15 500-18 000 


of which, arts: 


8 100 


8 100 


medicine, dentistry: 


1 500 


1 600-1 700 


science: 


1 100 


3 000-4 000 


engineering: 


500 


1000-1 300 


others: 


1 100 


1 800-2 900 


Teacher training 


7 300 


9000 


Total 


79 600 


96 500-121000 



1. Rounded figures. 
SOURCE HEP estimate. 



However, on the whole, total enrolment in post-junior second level would 
not represent more than 4 per cent of total enrolment at all levels. In spite of the 
variety, of courses offered and the number of different institutions involved, 
in spite of the very high cost of training at this level, and of the role of this train- 
ing in responding to manpower requirements (in technical, vocational, teacher 
training and universities), it still represents a very minor share of the total enrol- 
ment in the school system^ and this should be kept in mind when assessing the 
implications of the educatio.nal reform on solving the unemployment problem 
faced by the country. 

THE EMPLOYMENT CHALLENGE 

It is appropriate at this stage to raise the following question: will the im- 
plementation of the educational reform contribute to easing the unemployment 
crisis in Sri Lanka? 
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To some extent the impact of the reform will undoubtedly be beneficial. In 
particular, by introducing the pre-vocational training (grades 6 to 9), and by 
developing post-junior second-level schooling in relation to manpower needs, 
the new system will have an output better fitted to the requirements of the 
labour market. A better equilibrium will thus be achieved between education 
and employment. 

However, it is well-known that to achieve an equilibrium between educational 
output and labour requirements it is not enough to produce the right quality 
of output. The. economy should also have the capacity to absorb the annual 
output of the educational system. From this aspect, if no great difficulty 
can be expected in the case of the output of post-junior second-level institutions 
(sonic 20,000 to 30,000 at the best), it is a very different matter for students 
who have completed between five and nine years of schooling. To illustrate 
the matter with some numerical estimates, it is to be noted that if the reform 
is successfully introduced, the annual *output' of the system by 1980 will be as 
follows: 10-14,000 completed grade 5; 8-12,000 completed grade 6; 8-12,000 
completed grade 7; 8-12,000 completed grade 8; about 150,000 completed 
grade 9. This means that a total of 184,000 to 200,000 entered junior second 
level, of whom about 20,000 moved on to post-junior second level. 

The crux of the matter therefore is to check whether the economy can absorb 
every year about 200,000 pupils who have completed between 5 and 9 grades, 
yet are without any specialized training. This is, in fact, far beyond the capacity 
of the economy during the coming years. (See Part I, section BO Being aware 
of this argument, the government decided in its new development strategy to 
promote a number of programmes for creating and encouraging the expansion 
of *self-employment'. For this purpose, in the educational reform, pre-vocational 
studies have been introduced with a focus on local conditions. To implement 
this programme successfully, however, the financial requirement seems to be 
much higher than is Suggested in the plan (see section E). 

The teacher requirements 

Owing to the fact that technical, vocational and third-level education are currently 
under review and that it is not yet known how they wilJ be reformed, and also 
in view of the relatively small number of teachers involved for these categories of 
training, the estimates given below are limited to the staffing requirements for 
first-level, junior second-level and senior second-level education. 

THE HYPOTHESES 

The estimates are basea upon studies made by the Planning and Programming 
Division of the Ministry of Education, including the 'Medium-term plan for the 
development of education 1972-76'. The hypotheses are as follows: 
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(i) For government schools, two sets of assumptions regarding the pupil/ 



teacher ratio are made: 

Set A Set B 
First level 34 30 
Junior second level 28.75 25 
Senior second level 25 20 



(ii) In the case of grades 1-5 enrolment, one extra remedial teacher per five 
classroom teachers is required. 

(iii) Wastage rates per annum are: 2.5 per cent for graduate teachers; 1 per 
ceni: for specialist-trained teachers; 3 per cent for general trained teachers; 
and 2 per cent for other teaching staff. 

(iv) Teacher requirements are assumed to be distributed by subject areas in 
proportion to the time allocation for each subject in the new curriculum. 

(v) Estimates of the medium-term plan are to be increased by: 6 per cent at 
junior and senior second level to take into account the requirements for 
principals and headmasters; 6.5 per cent at firpt level to take into account 
requirements of non-government institutions; 3.5 per cent at junior 
second level for requirements of non-governmont institutions; and 9.3 per 
cent at junior second level for non-government institutions. 

THE RESULTS 

The results are summarized in Tables 71-74, In order to estimate the teacher- 
training effort needed in 1980, the period is extended until 198L 

Table 71. Additional teacher requirements for first- and second-level grades in government 
schools, 1971-81 



Additional second-level 
(graduates nnd specialist) Additional first-level Total additional 

teachers required teachers required teachers required 

Using pupiljteacher ratios Using pupil/teacher ratios Using pupil/teacher ratios 





Set A 


Set B 


Set A 


Set B 


Set A 


Set B 




(0 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(i) + (iii) 


(ii) + (iv) 


1971 


16 091 


21 341 


-16098 


-8 763 


(-7) 


12 578 


1972 


18 700 


24 330 


-14 501 


-8 148 


4 199 


16182 


1973 


19 140 


24 780 


-13 175 


-6815 


5 965 


17 765 


1974 


20090 


25 890 


-12 136 


-6 842 


7 954 


19 048 


1975 


21 300 


27 300 


-10 184 


-3 789 


11 116 


23 511 


1976 


21 020 


26 990 


-7 500 


-1 015 


13 520 


25 975 


1977 


16 280 


21 500 


309 


7 320 


\JS 589 


28 820 


1978 


17 670 


23 060 


4 688 


12 459 


22 358 


35 519 


1979 


■ 19 920 


25 530 


8113 


16 202 


28 033 


41 732 


1980 


21 970 


27 860 


11 469 


19 791 


33 439 


47 651 


1981 


25 230 


31 590 


14 720 


23 226 


39 950 


54 816 



SOURCE MediunHcnu pfartt op. cit. 

"ri- 
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Table 72. Estimation of additional requirements for second-level teachers (grade 6-11) by 
subject areas in 1981 





Pupil/teacher ratio Set A 


Pupil/tcachcr ratio Set B 








Additional ■ • 




Additional 




Total 


Residual 


teacher 


Total Residual 


teacher 




teacher 


teacher 


require- 


teacher teacher 


require* 




needs 


stock 


ments 


need stock 


ments 


Science/inaths 


10 795 


3 370 


7 425 


12 550 3 370 


S 180 


English 


5 685 


2 460 


3 225 


6 540 2 460 


4 080 


Pre-vocat tonal 


6444 


1 520 


4924 


7 630 1 520 


6 110 


Aesthetic studies 


2 842 


1 660 


1 182 


3 270 1 660 


1 610 


Arts, religion, mother tongue 












and social studies 


11932 


5 980 


5 952 


13 640 5 980 


7 660 


Health and physical edu- 












cation 


2 842 


(.) 


2 842 


3 270 (.) 


3 270 


Table 73. Output of specialist teachers and deficit in 1981 














Deficit relative 










to calculated requirements' 






Output 


Output Over 










per annum 


\0 years 


Scl A 


Set B 


Science/maths 




350 


3 500 


3 900 


4 700 


English 




450 


4 500 






Pre-vocatipnal 




300 


3000 


1 900 


3 100 


Aesthetic studies 








1 200 


1 600 


Arts, etc. 








5 950 


7 700 


Health, etc. 




15 


150 


2 800 


3 100 


1. Rounded figures. 












SOURCE M?iii«m-ferm, p!an op. cit. 












Table 74. Staff requirement 


in 1981 














Set 


X 


Set B 






Government 


All schools 


Government 


All schools 






schools 


staff 


schools 


staff 


First level 




64 694 


68 900 


73 200 


77 960 


Junior second level 




37 900 


41 580 


43 600 


47 830 


Senior second level 




2 640 


3 050 


3 300 


3 800 


Total 




105 234 


113 530 


120 100 


129 590 



SOURCE 1]£P estimate based on Medium-term p!an, op. cit. 
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If teacher requirements are compared with the capacity of teacher-training 
institutions, it appears that the present output of general trained teachers — 
about 2,500 per year — will be sufficient to meet the estimated needs for such 
teachers; though during the coming few years it will be necessary to provide 
on an ad hoc basis 'a three-yeai course of correspondence training to improve 
the skills of teachers who are untrained and who may find it difficult to attend 
a teachers' college'. In the case of specialist teachers, on the other hand, there 
is a clear need for expansion (see Table 72), and some new programmes will have 
to be planned to help satisfy the needs. Finally, a considerable number of gra- 
duate staff will have to be recruited, to serve particularly as principals as well 
as teachers in some subject areas. 

On the whole, the enrolment in teacher-training institutions will vary as 
shown in Table 75. 



Table 75. Teacher education; estimated enrolment (thousands) 





1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Year 1 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


Year 2 




4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


Total 


7.7 


8.3 


8.5 


8.7 , 


, 8.9 


9.0 


9.0 


9.0 


9.0 


9.0 



SOURCE Medium*term plan, op. cit. 



Having assessed the likely evolutioii of staffing and enrolment over the 1970s, 
it is now time to estimate the costs of this educational development 
in order to test its financial feasibility. This is the purpose of the final section. 
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E. Conclusions: 
of education 



cost and financing 
in the 1970s 



The mechanical effect of the school reform on the cost of education is not difficult 
to visualise. 

The raising of the admission age from 5 to 6, the shortening of first-level 
schooling from eight to five grades (with the introduction of automatic 
promotion in some grades), will lead to a significant saving on the total first- 
level education current budget. But part of this saving will be compensated 
for by the increased participation of the children in the age group 6«11, and 
by quality improvement in grades 1 to 5. ^ 

The doubling of the duration of junior second-level education (from two to 
four years), the introduction of pre-vocational studies in grades 6 to 9, and the 
inclusion of science in all of these grades will lead to a significant increase in 
the current budget devoted to this level of education. On the other hand 
the reduction of 'open access' from ten to nine years will be a factor 
of cost-saving. All things being equal, and even if unit expenditures per pupil 
enrolled remain constant, the increase of the size of enrolment will automatically 
affect th^ cost and thus the financial requirenients. 

In the case of senior second level, no noticeable changes in cost are to be 
expected; in technical education, teacher training and universities and collegeSy 
some increase in cost will result from the growth in enrolment and the change 
of iti composition (with more enrolment in costly technical, vocational and 
science streams). 

In addition, the factors which determine cost changes will operate over 
different time periods. 

Thus, on the whole, the mechanical effect of the schoDl reform on educational 
cost wjlh-be: a decrease in the proportion of the budget going to first level; 
a major increase in the proportion allocated to second level; and some increase 
in the proportion devoted to the other sectors of education. 

However, a more accurate analysis is needed if a genuine assessment of the 
cost of education in the coming decade is to be made. The analysis should examine 
the cost consequences of each component of the reform, i.e., postponing the 
admission age from five to six years; introducing some practical teaching in 
grades I to 5; introducing the automatic promotion system; altering the promo- 
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tion rates in grades 6 to 9; changing the school curriculum by introducing common 
subjects; phasing in the pre-vocational studies in grades 6 to 9; replacing 
the GCE 'O* level examination by the National Certificate examination; training 
and up-dating the teaching force; introducing a selective system of admission 
after grade 9; putting emphasis on admissions to science departments and on 
training for practical subjects in third-level education; etc. 

Unfortunately, available data do not permit very detailed analysis, and indeed 
information is totally lacking on the financial implications of some decisions 
of the reform. None the less, v/e have taken the risk of making cost estimates, 
even though they are no more than arbitrary 'guestimates'. 

In this respect, a few of the hypotheses of the medium-term plan concerning 
cost seem to be highly disputable. For example, it has been assumed that a good 
share of the cost of introducing the pre-vocational studies in junior second- 
level education will come from parents and local authorities, who would provide 
for physical requirements, and teaching will be given on a voluntary basis< 
This is quite possible as an eventuality, but its likelihood should be tested and 
examined. The alternative is that if no adequate financial provision is made 
for the qualitative improvements introduced by the reform — and quality is 
normally expensive — there is a considerable risk that the most strikingly positive 
elements of the reform will never be really implemented. 

It is with such considerations in mind that the following cost exercise was 
undertaken, 

l.-The cost of education around 1980 

The purpose of this section is not to make a detailed financial plan for the coming 
ten years but merely to sketch out a prospective estimate of the cost of education 
at the end of the decade. We will therefore avoid preparing any cost esti- 
mates over the transitional period of the introduction of the reform (such 
as: cost of retraining the teachers; of preparing the new curriculum; of designing 
the National Certificate of Education examination; etc). In the following section 
it will be assumed that the reform has been fully implemented by 1980, and that 
no 'occasional' costs due to these changes are to be expected by then. 

The hypotheses and the methods 

All estimates are made in 'real terms', that is to say, in constant 1972 prices, 
adjusted to take into account relative price changes. The capital cost estimates 
of the medium-term plan are adopted in this study. 

FIRST AND SECOND LEVEL 

Cost estimates are made separately for staff costs and other current costs. 

In the case of first level, and junior and senior second level, staff costs are esti- 
mated for the two hypotheses of staffing formulae given on page 107. Table 76 
shows the staff requirements. 
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Table 76. Staff requirement in 1980 (for first level, junior second level and senior second 
level, on the basis of two pupil/teacher ratios) 





Set A 


Scl B 


Total teachers: First levcJ 


62 720 


71040 


Junior second level 


35 460 


40 760 


Senior second level 


3000 


3 750 


Total all staff including principals 


104 990 


119 920 


of vhich: Principals 


3 810 


4 370 


Graduates 


20 730 


24 130 


Specialist 


17 730 


20 380 


Non-specialist trained 


36 450 


44 770 


Certificated 


12 470 


12 470 


Uncertificated 


13 800 


13 800 



SOURCE HEP estimate based on Medium'term plan, op. cil. 



As detailed data are not available on the breakdown of teachers according 
to their position on the salary scab, estimates are worked out on the basis of 
average salary figures adjusted by a coefficient cf 1.25 to take into consideration 
their increase in real terms. The hypotheses on average salaries are given in 
table 77. 



Table 77. Average salaries (non-adjusted, in rupees) 



Category of staff Average salary Category of staff Average salary 



Principals (second level) 7 660 Non-specialist trained and first- 

Icve! principals 3 650 

Graduates 6 500 Certificated 3 155 

Specialists 4 000 Uncertificated 2 50O 



soURCB Ministry of Education. 



With regard to 'other current costs' very little information is available, and 
it would be a definite error to forecast these costs for 1980 on the basis of their 
level before the reform. In actual fact, if we expect to see the new pJan implemen- 
ted quantitatively (in terms of enrolment ratios) and qualitatively (in terms of 
restructuring of the schools, reforming the curriculum and introducing new 
subject areas) adequate budgetary provision should be made, leaving aside for 
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the moment how these increases will be financed. In the case of grade 1 to 5 
enrolment an arbitrary amount of -50 rupees a year should be envisaged for each 
pupil to cover the cost incurred in terms of maintenance of the school, 
refcreational activities, initiation to local conditions of life, running and main- 
tenance of school gardens, etc. In the case of grade 6 to 9 enrolment there are 
two categories of 'other current robts'; one is to cover an evening-up of charges 
throughout the island; the secor.d, more strictly related to the introduction of 
*pre-vocationai' subject areas, will depend chiefly upon the conditions prevailing 
ill each region of the country. For example, if the children's training is about 
fisheries, one needs to take in charge (at least on a part-time basis), a boat; if 
children are to be trained on coconut plantations, one needs to finance the use 
of the required plot of coconut plantation; etc. How under these circumstances 
is it possible to estimate 'other current costs' on the basis of a national average 
per-pupil cost? In spiie of this difficulty, an assumption is made that on average 
each child would require a rupee per day (for 200 days a year). The same 
figure has been adopted for enrolment in grad<;s 10 and 11. 

With regard to capital costs, in the absence of any detailed analysis on the 
programme of school construction envisaged by the government in the light 
of the nted to revise the sch<^ol network to make it fit in better with the new 
structure of the educational system, we have adopted — as they stand — the 
estimates of the Ministry of Education (see the Medium-term plariy op, cit.). 

TEACHER TRAINING 

In the case of teacher training, the cost estimates do not include the cost of 
training teachers through the university (i.e., j^raduates). The financial require- 
ments are estimated separately for specialist :tacher-training colleges and for 
non-specialist institutions. Provisions are alijo made for stipends of trainees, 
whose rates have been adjusted as for all salary costs. For other current expen- 
ditures, we have adopted the estimates of the medium-term plan. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



A ^tinction is made between institutions within the Ministry of Education 
and^tl^.ose outside it. Separate forecasts are provided for cost of training in 
agriculture, in commerce and in industries and services, and at the 'craft ' or 
'art' or 'technician' levels. All figures are estimated on the basis of unit current 
expenditures per full-time student equivalent. Adequate adjustments are made 
to express the cost in real terms. 

UNIVERSriY AND COLLEGES OF TECHNOLOGY / 

Separate cost estimates are made for each department. These are based upon 
average expenditures per student expressed in real terms in 1980. They are 
shown in Table 78. 
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Table 78. Average expenditure per student in 1980 



Rupees 



Rupees 



Arts and law 2 510 

MedL:ine and dentistry 5 380 

Sciences 3 970 

Engineering 5 220 



Agriculture 7 650 

Veterinary sciences 10000 

Architecture 5 220 

College of technology 7 240 



SOURCE HEP estimate. 



OUT-OF-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

FoIJowing the plan, no major programme is to be expected in this field in the 
immediate future. However, to take into consideration the inevitable requirements, 
especially by 1980, we have estimated arbitrarily that a global allocation of 10 
to 20 million rupees would be devoted to out-of-school activities (including 
adult education) by then. 

The results 

On the whole, the financial requirement in 1980 appears to be as given in Table 79, 
Total current expenditures for education would reach between 874 million 
rupees and 97i million rupees in 1980, depending upon the hypothesis in terms 
of staffing conditions and enrolments. 

The breakdown of expenditures by level shows that by far the largest propor- 
tion of the current budget would be devoted to first- and second-level education, 
which altogether requires 85 per cent of the total current expenditure. 

Capital allocations would remain modest on the whole in 1980. It is to be 
noted, however, that in the coming four to five years capital investment in 
education will have to average significantly higher than it will in 1980, in order 
to help in the implementation of the reform. 



2. The financing of the educational expenditures 

How would the educational expenditures be financed? Table 80 ^ves some 
indications in this regard. 

In the case of first-level education, all expenditures would be financed by the 
Ministry of Education budget except in the case of estate schools, private fee- 
levying schools and non-fee-levying schools, where the mechanisms of finan- 
cing in practice today will remain in 1980. 

Grades 6 to 9 education would, in principle, be financed as at present, with 
one exception. The additional costs implied by the introduction of the 'pre- 
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Table 79 Financial requirements, J 980 (millions of rupees) 





Low 


High 




Low 


Hit^h 




assump. 


assump. 




assump. 


assump. 


rtrst iCvci 






T7*fVj7 r Mini 






Salciry cost 




3UU 


Arts and law 


20 


on 






on 


V^U]iL{^C(JI lCLnnUIU{3.Jr 


< 

J 




Total current 






Medicine and dentis^ 




lU 








trv 
iiy 












Sciences 


1 L 




Second level 






Engineering 


5 




Salary cost 


280 


325 


Agriculture 


3 


4 


Other current 


105 


105 


Total current 


56 


63 


Total current 


385 


1^0 








First and second level 






Out-of-school 






Total current 


740 


820 


Total current 


10 


20 


TeacheMraining colleges 






All levels 






Total current 


39 


39 


Total current 


874 


971 








Total capital ^ 


61 


61 


Technical and vocational 












J.T.I, and S.T.I. 


14 


14 








Agriculture 


3 


3 








Commerce 


4 


4 








Industries and ser- 












vices 


8 


8 








Total current 


29 


29 








Grand Total 








956 


1 038 



1. Estimates of ihe Medium-term plan, op. cit. 
SOURCE HEP cstimutQ. 



vocational subject areas' studies will be partly supported by the parents and 
local authorities. This support can be either *in kind' or by way of fees. On 
average the contribution per pupil enrolled should be in the order of 25 rupees. 

No substantial change will be introduced in the financing of other levels and 
types of education. Out-of-school training will be almost entirely supported by 
fees. 

Capital expenditures would be financed by the Ministry of Education budget, 
with the help of foreign assistance for some capital projects. 

Thus, on the ^^'hole, about 7 per cent of total current expenditures on educa- 
tion will be financed by non-public sources. The total requirements from the 
government's current budget would vary from 816 million rupees in the low 
hypothesis to 896 million rupees in the high assumption, all estimates being 
made in constant 1972 rispees. 

To what extent these requirements can be financed by the national budget 
can be assessed by comparing likely availability of nsources for government 
social service activities (including education) in 1980. Using the estimates of the 
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Ministry of Planning and Employment, the current resources devoted to educa- 
tion would be between 600 and 700 million rupees out of a total of 1,050-1,100 
million rupees allocated for expenditures on social services. Thus the likely 
deficit in the public education budget would be about 200 million rupees (see 
Table 81). 
How can this deficit be overcome? 

Table 80. Financing of education, 1980 (millioris of rupees) 



Low assumption High assumption 



Amount Total Amount Total 



First level 
Public 
Other 
Total 


348 
7 


355 


382 

8 

390 


Second level 
Public 
Other 
Total 


360 
25 


385 


400 

30 

430 


Technical and vocational 
Public 
Other 
Total 


19 
10 


29 


19 
10 

29 


Teacher training 
Public 




39 


39 


Third level 
Public 
Other 
Total 


50 
6 


56 


56 
7 

63 


Out'Of-school 
Other 




10 


20 


Total current 
Public 
Other 
Total 


816(93.4%) 
58 (6,6%) 
874(100.0%) 




896(92.2 %) 
75 (7.8 %) 
971 (100.0%) 


SOURCE HEP tstimatc. 


Table 81. Deficit on education in 1980 






Educational budget 




600 million rs. 


700 million rs. 


Current expenditures on education 
816 million rupees 
896 million rupees 




216 
296 


116 
196 
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3. The alternatives for eliminating the deficit 

There are numerous possibilities for eliminating the deficit. The most interesting 
ones are the following: higher economic growth; change in the pattern of financing; 
lower increase in enrolment; incomplete implementation of the new educational 
reform; change in the unit cost. 
We will examine the gross marginal effect of each of these alternatives. 

Higher economic growth 

If we assume that the annual rate of economic growth averages 6 per cent, follow- 
ing the hypothesis adopted by the government in the Five-year Plan (instead 
of the 4.5 per cent assumed in this report), then the total resources available 
for the current educational budget would be of the order of 700 to 825 million 
rupees in 1980. 

However, the financial requirement for current expenditures will have to be 
adjusted, particularly to take into account the higher increase in the standard 
of living. More specifically, the total current public expenditures would be of 
the order of 880 million rupees to 980 million rupees, according to the assumptions 
made. 

The deficit, none the less» would be partly eliminated and reduced to 65 million 
rupees, i.e., 880—825, in the best alternative^ remaining as high as 280 million 
rupees (i.e. 980 — 700) in the unfavourable one. 

Referring back to the discussion on the likely economic growth prospects 
. for the country, it is quite unlikely that a 6 per cent growth rate could be achieved 
during the 1970s, and it is necessary therefore to investigate other possibilities 
for reducing the educational budget deficit. 

Change in the pattern of financing 

Several possibilities can be envisaged, though all would require some significant 
adjustment in the current practices of financing. 

For example, if the total cost of introducing pre-vocational subjects were 
supported by families and local authorities, about 50 million rupees would be 
secured from non-public sources, which would diminish the deficit by the same 
amount. The only problem is that there is not much reason to believe that it is 
realistic to assume the implementation of the reform introducing pre-vocationa! 
studies in grades 6 to 9 with a contribution of some 75 rupees per pupil enrolled 
every year* What would be more likely to happen is the non-implementation 
of the reform as it has been designed, since parents would limit their contribution 
to a minimum. This might result in a lack of adequate equipment and materials 
for providing the courses with practical subjects. 

Other examples of altering the pattern of financing are: 
(a) increasing the contribution of industries and public corporations in financing 

technical and vocational education (a possible cost saving for the government 

budget of 10 million rupees),* 
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(b) introducing a system of student loais and increasing the rate of fees in 
university education, with appropriate grants for students from low-income 
families (a possible cost saving for the government budget of 5 to 10 million 
rupees). 

On the whole, it would be possible (though dubious on social and even 
economic grounds), to diminish the budget deficit by some 70 million rupees 
by increasing the share of the non-public resources for financing education 
(almost doubling the present share). 

Lower increase in enrolment 

Data on manpower requirements by qualification are not available. However, 
it is quite likely that if enrolment in post-junior second level were to be limited 
to manpower neec>., the forecast w-ould have to be decreased by some 20 per 
cent in senior second level and in the university — a possible cost saving of about 
17 to 20 miljid: upees. 

If enrolment r the funior second level covered a smaller proportion of 
the age-group, it would also produce a financial saving. For example, 5 per cent 
less enrolment iu grades 6 to 9 would diminish the financial requirements by 
about 14 to 20 million rupees. 

Incomplete implementation of the educational reform 

This might take the form of either the end of the *open access' span at grade 8 
(which would lead to diminishing the financial requirements by some 40 million 
rupees) or inadequate provision of facilities and premises for pre-vocational 
subjects. 

Change in the unit costs 
Several policies can be envisaged: 

(a) An absolute stabilization of the salaries of teachers to their 1972 levels; 
the saving can be as high as 150 million rupees. This alone would eliminate 
the deficit on the current budget. Obviously, however, such a policy might 
be difficult to implement unless a general programme of wages and income 
distribution policy is adopted by the government, the salaries of teachers 
being part of thp.t programme. 

(b) A rise in the staffing ratio hypotheses, or maintaining the staffing ratios at 
their present level. The order of magnitude of the cost saving would be around 
10 per cent. 

(c) A rationalisation of school location and mapping, with a view to more 
intensive utilization of staff' and premises. In the absence of any adequate 
data pn the allocation of staff and equipment it is difficult to estimate with 
any diccuracy the amount of potential cost saving available. In the case of 
higher education, the unit expenditure per student is particularly high in some 
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departments — agriculture, veterinary sciences, colJeges of technology, etc. 
Some possibilities of cost saving can be investigated, 
(d) an intensive use of new media in education. Two questions might be raised 
however in this respect: (i) Is this a realistic hypothesis? (ii) Is it realJy a 
means of saving costs? 

(i) In the first instance, it does not seem realistic to assume that the Sri 
Lanka authorities, while facing a very complex problem of foreign exchange, 
would introduce a change in their school system which would lead to an 
increase in imports of either manufactured or semi-manufactured goods, 
which is likely to happen if the use of new media is introduced in schools. 
Secondly, it does not appear to be appropriate to try saving on labour 
in a country facing a severe unemployment problem. 

(ii) Studies have shown that, due to economies of scale, new media used 
beyond a critical mass can produce unit cost saving. But, to work effec- 
tively, new media require some conditions to be fulfilled in terms of 
organization, qualification of staff, support, etc. And, while unit cost can 
decline after the use of new media has reached a certain threshold, the 
initial investment is likely to be very heavy in terms of capital and human 
resources. It is not certain that from the authorities' point of view, this 
can be envisaged in the present circumstances. \, 

In Table 82 we have made an attempt to compare four 'package deal decisions* 
in relation to their financial implications, to their economic likelihood, to the 
resistance they are likely to create among some social groups, and to their 
influence on the achievement of the reform. 

Of the four, the last one seems to be the most attractive. This does not 
necessarily mean that it is the easiest to implement. In actual fact, it requires 
a strictly balanced educational policy, both in terms of admission to schools, 
salary increase for teachers and other personnel, and more intensive use of 
educational resources. In this respect, in our view, one of the main pre-requisites 
for implementing the reform without losing the spirit in which it has been design- 
ed is to make adequate financial provisions from the government to cover 
the cost of pre-vocational studies and eventually save on teacher salaries, rather 
than to rely on families and local authorities to support the cost incurred by 
the reform. 

4. Concluding remarks 

As has been indicated earlier, the estimates given in this study relate only to 
the current and capital costs in 1980, provided the new educational system is 
to be implemented during the coming years. They do not include in any way 
the financial capital and current requi;<.ments to introduce the reform and im- 
plement the medium-term plan over the period 1972-76. In particular, no estimates 
are given for training and retraining the teachers, revising the curriculum, build- 
ing an adequate school network, etc. And there are several reasons to believe 
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Table 82. Cost/peiformance analysis of four alternative strategies for eliminating the deficit 



Perfomiance 





Financial 


Economic 


Social 


Implementation 




implications 


likelihood 


resistance 


of the reform 


1. 6 per cent economic growth plus 


deficit 








doubling the nongovernment contri- 


reduced to 








butions 


about 










100 million 










rupees 


poor 


fair 


good 


2. 5 percent enrolment m grades 6-9 + 










enrolment at post-junior second level 










limited to manpower need doubl- 










ing non-government contributions + 


deficit 








teacher salaries strictly constant 


eliminated 


fair 


strong 


fair 


3. End open access at grade 8 -f in- 


deficit 








adequate provision of facilities for 


reduced to 








pre-vocational studies + maintain- 


about 








ing staffing ratios at present level 


SO million 










rupees 


good 


fair 


poor 


4. Increasing contribution of it^dus- 










tries + lower enrolment at junior 










second level (— 10 %) + lower in- 










crease in staff salaries (-f30%)-h 










cost saving by rationalization of use 


deficit 








of staff and equipment 


eliminated 


good 


fair 


fair 



SOURCE HEP. 



that the country will be less able to support the cost of the reform in, say, 1975 
than in 1980, as the size of enrolment and consequently the cost of education 
would not be much lower in 1975 while the public income (and the likely educa- 
tional share of it) will be significantly'^low in the mid 1970s. 

Perhaps it would be useful to assess the financing effect of the reform by 
comparing the percentages of the public budget and GNP required for education 
in 1970 and in 1980. Table 83 shows that current public expenditure on edu- 
cation will have to increase from a level of 29.2 per cent of the public budget 
in 1970 up to about 36 per cent in 1980, while total expenditure on education, 
which represents 4.1 per cent of GNP in 1970, would reach some 5 per cent 
by the end of the decade. This means that in spite of the reasonable growth of 
enrolment and the wise policy regarding the quantitative and qualitative ' .pansion 
of the school system adopted by the government, the share of education in the 
national resources will have to increase in the coming years. 

In this respf^ct, the educational planners in Colombo are quite aware of this 
financial pressure and have deliberately decided to limit or postpone some measures 
and urgent educational policy decisions in the country, considering them of low 
priority. This is the case for the social sector of out-of-school education, and more 
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Table 83. Percentages of GNP and current budget spent on education 





1970 


1980 


Total expenditures on educuiion as percentage of GNP 


4.1 


4.8-5.3 


Current public expenditures as percentage of current public pay- 






ments (exclusive of food subsidies) 


29.2 


35.8-36.6 



specifically for adult and continuing education. It is interesting to note that 
several other countries have taken some far-reaching decisions with regard to 
the development of out-of-school education activities. We do not mean that 
no spe<:ific programmes are envisaged for youths and adults in Sri Lanka (e g., 
apprenticeship training schemes) but it is not planned to be a major priority 
programme area. 

Another sector which does' not seem to take a significant share of the invest- 
ments in education is pre-school activities. Here again, educational planners 
in Sri Lanka had to make some priority decisions and apparently postpone 
any major programme in the immediate future. 

It had been felt that these two examples illustrate, if necessary, the very stringent 
conditions and constraints within which the reform was constructed. They should 
not therefore be ignored in assessing the financial dimensions of the reform. 

Finally, there is a very serious limitation to 'he financial estimates given in 
this study which should be emphasized. They can give the illusion that if adequate 
resources are provided for the educational budget, a successful implementation 
of the reform can be expected and the unemployment problem solved. In reality, 
no estimates are given in this study of the financial requirements for opening 
sufficient employment opportunities to absorb the continuous output of the 
school system over the coming ten years. Admittedly, the strategy of growth 
adopted by the government gives a major priority to solving the employment 
problem, particularly by creating and encouraging self-employment. But any 
programme of creation of self-employment requires an adequate system of credit 
and a minimum financial provision for those who would seek to become 'seJf- 
employed'. 

In actual fact, every year about 150 to 200 thousand people will be achieving 
grade 9 and leaving school'. Assuming that the reform is successfully introduced 
in the schools and that these school leavers have acquired the practical knowledge, 
say in 'pre-vocAtional subject areas', it is easy to foresee what will happen 
to them if no adequate financial provision is made to generate sufficient employ- 
ment opportunities. Frustration and lack of confidence in the school system 
would reach such a level that one migh* prefer the status quo ante to a 'success- 
ful' educational reform leading to an exaggeration of the employment difficulties* 

In the end, reforming the school system and producing the 'right educational 
output' is only one part of any socio-economic development policy. Only if the 
economy of the country can absorb the educational 'output' doci; a development 
strategy reach its ultimate targets. 
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Table 10. Local government revenue (thousands of rupees) 





Colombo 


Other 


Urban 


Town 




Item 


municipality 


municipalities 


councils 


councils 


Total 


Current revenue 












Local revenue 












Rates 


24 458.6 


6 635.0 


4 942.8 1 


2 364.0 


38 400.4 


Taxes and licence 














2 208.4 


1 706.5 


1 631.4 


945.1 


6 49L4 


Rents 


1 931.9 


1 723.5 


1 802.0 


1 099.4 


6 556.8 


Other 


3 979.1 


1 945.9 


I 775.7 


404.8 


8 105.5 


Assigned revenue 


1 111.6 


1 121.2 


506,6 


405.1 


3 144.5 


Subsidies from govern- 












ment 


9 680.4 . 


5 734.1 


6 450.3 


2 898.0 


24 762.8 


Commercial enterprises 












Electricity scheme 












revenue 




10 387.0 


10 928.7 


5 660.9 


26 976.6 


Subsidies from govern- 












ment (electricity) 




783.5 


821.3 


528.5 


2 133.3 


Total 


43 370.0 


30 036.7 


28 858.8 


14 305.8 


116571.3 


Capital receipts 












Government grants 






920.1 


154.6 


1 074.7 


Electricity scheme 






184.8 




184.8 


Loans (electricity and 












general) 






369.7 


161.3 


531.0 


Total 






1 474.6 


315.9 


1790.5 


Total Revenue 


43 370.0 


30 036.7 


30 333.4 


14 621.7 


118 361.8 



SOURCE Matching employment opportunities and expectations, op. cit. 
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Table 11. Current and capital expenditure of local governments by purpose, 1967 (thousands 
of rupees) 





Coif mbo 


Other 


Urban 


Town 




Item 


munic pality 


municipfilitics 


councils 


councils 


Total 


Current expenditure 












IViUllILipdL LUUi la 




oJ.o 






1 on 


Public heallh 


10496.5 


4 419.8 


6 483.7 


2 706.7 


24 106.7 


Thoroughfares 






3 476.7 


1 690.2 


5 166.9 


Water works 


2 523.1 


1 477.0 


1 359.6 


215.5 


5 575.2 


Public works 


7 996.3 


3 384.3 






11 380.6 


Veterimiry services 


560.9 


133.5 






694.4 


Public libraries 


268.3 


196.3 






464.6 


Public assistance and 












poor relief 


3 678.4 


435.8 






4 1 14.2 


Loan repayments 




775.3 


2 648.2 


154.3 


3 577.8 


Fire brigade and ambu- 












lance 


677.2 


122.3 






799.5 


Administration establish- 












ment and other charges 


14 437.9 


5 280.0 


3 892.8 


3 191.4 


26 802.1 


Electricity schemes 




11 540.3 


10 064.7 


6 134.8 


27 739.8 


Total 


40 745.4 


27 848.4 


27 925.7 


14 092.9 


110 612.4 


Expenditure on capital 












account 


2 377.1 


2 561.8 


1 103.0 


350.9 


6 393.4 


Total ExPENorruRE 


43 123.1 


30 410.2 


29 028.7 


14 443.8 


117 005.8 
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Table 12. Educational structure of active labour force by sector, 1969/70 (percentages of 
sector totals) 





Urban 


Rural 


Estate 


Total 


No schooling 


7 


10 


43 


16 


First level, grades 1-5 


30 


39 


48 


39 


Second level, grades 6-10 


40 


37 


8 


32 


Passed 'O* level 


19 


13 


1 


12 


Passed *A* level or above 


3 


1 




1 


Total i 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1. May not equal the sum of items, 


because of rounding. 








Table 13. Non-estate labour force by education and age, 1969/70 (thousands) 


Age groups 


15-24 


25-S4 35-44 45-54 


55<59 


No schooling 


SI 


43 106 77 


29 


First level, grades 1-5 


316 


232 289 239 


73 


Second level, grades 6-10 


460 


286 228 163 


43 


Passed *0' level 


167 


140 


78 47 


10 


Passed 'A* level or above 


15 


23 


7 3 


1 


Total 


1 009 


724 708 529 


156 



SOURCE Matching employment opportunities and expectations^ op. cit. 
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Table 1. Trend of teachers in first- and second-level education, 1960-69 





I960 




1961 






Amount 


Percentage 


Amount 


Percentage 


Graduates 


3 429 


4.9 


7 434 


8.6 


Non-Rraduates 


66 229 


95.1 


78 655 


91.4 


of which: diploma-holders 


22 361 


32.1 


38 775 


45.1 


certificated 


18 878 


27.1 


17 519 


2CJ 


non-certificated 


24 990 


35.9 


22 361 


26.0 


TOT^L 


69 658 


100.0 


86 089 


100.0 


of which: first level 


53 888 


77.4 


65 423 


76.0 


second level 


15 770 


22.6 


20 666 


24.0 


Pupil/teacher ratios: 










first level 




35.3 




33.2 


second level 




13.4 




15.6 


SOURCE JIEP estimates. 


Table 2. Trend of *new enrolments* in technical education 






1966/67 


1967/68 


1968/69 


Ministry of Education establishments 










Junior Technical Institutes 


535 


675 


920 


1050 


Other establishments 


"577 


541 


738 


816 


Total 


1 112 


1216 


1658 


1 866 


Establishments not responsible to the Ministry of Education 










196S 




19681 


Technicians 




260 




567 


Craftsmen 




4286 




4 809 


Total 'Ministerial Departmdnts* 




4 546 




5 376 


Technicians 




39 




124 


Craftsmen 




297 




1 595 


Total 'companies and co-operatives' 




336 




1 719 


Technicians 




299 




691 


Craftsmen 




4 583 




6404 


Grand Total 




4 SSI 




7 095 



1. Estimated figures, biased upwards. 
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Table 4. Craft level: training facilities outside the Ministry of Education 



Establishment 


Course 


Ourdtion 


1965 


Intake 

1966 1967 


1968 


Government departments 














Department of Agriculture 


Practical farming 


1 year 


860 


860 


804 


804 


Port Commission, Colombo Trade apprentices 


4 years 


— 


70 


— 


68 


— do- 


— do — (outsiders) 


1-2 years 


44 


7 


5 


33 


Ceylon Govt. Railway 


Trade apprentices 


4 years 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Dept. of Labour 


Tracfor op. & mechsm. 


18 months 


— 


— 


44 


44 


— do — 


Motor mechanism 


18 months 


— 


— 


24 


24 


— do — 


Welding 


3 months 


16 


17 


12 


12 


— da— 


Fitting 


6 months 


20 


20 


24 


24 


— do— 


Sheet metal work 


18 months 


16 


35 


— 


35 


—do— 


Machining 


6 months 


— 


41 


15 


15 


— do — 


Masonry 


6 months 


224 


288 


288 


608 


— do— 


Carpentry 


9 months 


388 


144 


384 


384 


—do— 


Radio servicing & repair 


9 months 


16 


— 


41 


41 


— do — 


Electrical wiring 


18 months 


20 


20 


— 


20 


— do — 


Hair dressing 


6 months 


216 


216 


228 


228 


— do— 


Domestic helpers 


6 months 


50 


50 


50 


50 


Dept. of Rural Dev. 


Iron works 


3 years 


15 


17 


17 


17 


—do— 


Carpentry 


2-3 years 


1 065 


1065 


1 065 


1065 


— do — 


Weaving, handlooms 


2 years 


1 127 


1 029 


— 


1 029 


Dept. of Irrigation 


Driller learners 


I year 


— 


— 


— 


5 


Dept. of Posts 


Trade apprentices (telec.) 


15 months 


142 


178 


189 


189 


Dept. of Govt. Elec. Unds. 


— do— (clectl) 


1 year 


— 


40 


— 


40 


Dept. of Govt. Printing 


— do — (mon'j cast) 


3 years 


6 


7 


7 


7 


— do— 


— do — (mono keyboard) 


3 years 


10 


10 


10 


10 


— do-~ 


—do— (lino) 


3 years 


7 


10 


4 


4 


— do— 


— do — (book binding) 


3 years 


29 


43 


38 


38 


State corporations 














River Valleys Development 


Practical agriculture 


2 years 






400 


400 


— do— 


Mechanical training 


18 months 






45 


45 


—do- 


Wood handicraft 


1 year 






18 


18 


— do — 


V/eaving 


6 months 






25 


25 


Ceylon Transport Board 


Motor mechanism 


4 years 


70 


100 


300 


100 


—do- 


Worker trainees 


1 year 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Ceylon Cement Co:rp. 


Trade apprentices 


3 years 


27 




63 


63 


Ceylon Steel Corp. 


Trade apprentices (mech) 


2i yrs. 




7 


55 


55 


Port Cargo Corporation 


Trade apprentices 


4 years 


34 




40 


40 


Co-operative Wholesale 


— do — printing 


5 years 


4 






4 


Ceylon Leather Products 


Apprentices leather 


3 years 




18 


3 


3 


— do — 


— do — shoe manul'acture 


3 years 




72 


53 


53 


Ceylon Tyre Corporation 


Tyre production 


15 months 








550 


Ceylon Ceramics Corp. 


Trade apprentices 


2 yrs. . 


22 


194 


139 


139 


Prtvate firm 














Colombo Commercial Co, 


Trade apprentices 


4 years 


40 


40 


40 


40 
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Output Cost per head (rupees) Staff Remarks 



1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Tech. 


Other 




684 


714 





700 


— . 


600 


460 




40 


34 


Training 


19 


17 


2 


22 


989 


1 H5 


1 365 


1 312 


5 


6 


Apprenticeship 


8 


9 


6 


2 


-da- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


A 


11 


11 


11 


11 


3 512 


3 512 


3 512 


3 512 


8 




A 


— 








44 






3 909 








T 


20 





20 


20 


1596 


1 330 


3 771 





2 




T 


12 


— 


15 


15 


2 260 


1 845 


2 042 


5 764 


1 


2 


T 


ID 




18 


IS 


1 345 


I 146 


1 586 


1 910 




2 


T 




15 




18 




2 580 


1 715 




I 


2 


T 


20 





17 


17 


681 


873 


3 683 





2 


1 


T 


2216 


200 


256 


250 


715 


715 


715 


604 


16 


32 


T 


183 


144 


117 


117 


1 586 


793 


1 586 


1 066 


16 


32 


T 


12 


16 


20 


20 


1 270 


1 176 




550 


1 




T 


19 







20 


1 846 


1 905 


1 745 




1 




T 


134 


180 


104 


104 


630 


630 


630 





18 





T 


35 


38 


22 


22 


698 


698 


698 









T 


3 


5 




5 


121 


121 


115 


115 


1 





T 


1065 


1065 


1065 


1 065 


200 


200 


200 


200 


71 




T 


392 


637 





637 










109 




T 


— 


— 





5 








_ 









A 


142 


178 





150 










5 


3 


A 






37 


40 






3000 




6 


10 


A 


1 








484 


531 


451 








A 


2 






1 .5 


430 


430 


430 


— 


— 


— 


A 




6 




r 


451 


587 


246 








A 


6 


5 


6. 


1 


484 


577 


446 








A 








200 










10 


4 


T 








30 






1 111 




4 




T 








18 






1 333 




3 


1 


T 








25 






649 




2 




T 


60 


60 


60 


60 




3 243 


2 082 


2 842 


30 


74 


A 




100 


100 


JOO 














T 








20 


1500 


1 500 


I 560 


1 560 






A 








20 














A 








10 


676 


1 000 


608 








A 








4 














A 








6 




675 


750 


900 






A 








20 




675 


675 


675 






A 








500 














A 


9 


5 


22 


22 


;93 


687 


I 128 




3 




A 


40 


40 


40 


40 


5 360 


5 360 


5 360 


5 360 


6 




A 
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Table 5. Technical level: training facilities outside the Ministry of Education 



Intake 



Establishment Course Duration 1965 1966 i967 1968 



Government departments 

1. Dept. of Agriculture 

2. Ceylon Govt. Railway 

— do-- 

--KlO— 



Dept. of Irrigation 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

9. — do-- 

10. Port Commission, 
Colombo 

11. — do— 

12. Dept. of Posts &Tele- 
communic. 

13. — do— 

14. Dept. of Surveyin.glnst. 
Sp.Mp. 

16. Dept. of Civil Aviation 
State corporations 

17. Port Cargo Corporation 

18. — do— 

19. Ceylon Transport 
Board 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. Cevlon Ceramics 
Corporation 

26. — do— 

27. River Valley Dev. 
Board. 

28. Ceylon Textile 
Corporation 

29. State Engineering 
Corporation 

30. Colombo Commercial 
Co. Ltd. 




Agriculture 2 years 

Apprentice mechanical 5 years 

— do — draughtsman civil 2 yearss 

— do — surveying &, lev. 4 year 

— do — draughtsman mech. 6 years 

— do — civil 4 years 

Mechanical 5 years 

Draughtsmen 3 years 

Irrigation learners 2 years 

Apprentices marine & 2-4-5 yrs. 
mech. 

Apprentices supervisors 5 years 
Apprentices elec. eltrn. 

1 year 

— do — telegraphic 1 year 

Surveying & mapping 1 year 

Apprentice draughtsmen 3 years 

Pilot licence, pri. & com. !-2 yrs 

Apprentices foreman 5 years 

Apprentices marine 4 years 

Junior engineers mech- 3 years 
nicai 

Junior engineers civil 3 years 
Apprentice foreman 

mech. 5 years 
Apprentice building 

supervisor 5 years 
Apprentice draughtsmen 

civil 5 years 

— do— mechanical 5 years 
Apprentice ceramics 

2 years 

Apprentice civil mech. 

& ele. 3 years 



Apprentice draughtsman 2 years 



Apprentice foreman 
textile 

App. civil (engineering 

Apprentice civil, mech. 
& ele. 

Apprentice minor suprs. 



1-2 years 

3 years 

4 years 
4i yrs. 



88 154 149 
34 



20 



ioi 



12 



2 
2 



10 
7 



2 
4 
5 



30 



15 

3 
17 



6 
1 

4 

5 

5 

2 
2 

20 
17 



21 

183 



14 
15 



30 
20 



52 
13 



7 
2 
8 
7 



10 

5 



10 
5 



10 

5 



30 

10 
5 
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Output Cost per head (rupees) Staff 



1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Tech. 


Other 


Remarks 


64 


76 




24 


747 


262 


602 




25 


12 


Training 






— 


34 


4 276 


4 276 


4 276 


4 276 


1 




Apprenticeship 




— 


— 


— 


5 225 


5 500 




— 


— 




A 










4 925 


3 698 


5 667 








A 










5 210 


5 210 


5 210 


5 210 


1 




A 


4 


— 




4 


2 668 


2 010 


2 275 






— 


A 
A 






















A 






101 
















A 


2 


2 


6 


1 


989 


1 115 


1 365 


1 312 


5 


6 


A 




— 





— 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


A 


7 




3 




2 930 




4 540 




1 


1 


A 


10 


— 


17 




3 190 


2 640 




— 


1 


1 


A 


— 


— 


— 


44 


— 


— 


— 


8 192 


17 


54 


T 37 absorbed 


19 


4 


13 


14 














A 




3 


7 




— 


1 558 


3444 


— 






T 






— 


— 


1 500 


1 833 


2 083 




— 


— 


A 










1 500 


1 833 


2080 








A 











4 380 


4 380 


4 380 


4 380 






A 










-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 






A 





: 





— 


2400 


2 400 


2 400 


2 400 


— 


— 


A 


— 


— 


— 




-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


— 


— 


A 










-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 






A 










-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 








2 








285 


1 895 






3 




A 










3 600 


3 960 


4 320 


4 320 






A 












1 853 


1 850 




2 




A 


10 


10 


10 


10 


5 360 


5 360 


5 360 


5 360 


6 




A 


5 


5 


5 


5 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do-- 


— do — 




A 
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Table 6. Total enrolment in specialist teacher-training colleges, 1971 



Department 


Male 


Female 


Department 


Male 


Female 


Naharagama 






Palaty 


14 




Visually handicapped 


45 




Agriculture 




Physical training 


15 




English 


103 


87 


Agriculture 


76 




Science 


44 


25 


English 


175 


239 


Maths 


75 


16 


Science 


148 


120 


Commerce 


38 


8 


Maths 


150 


102 


Handicrafts 


15 


10 


Commerce 


154 


54 


Home science 




35 


Handicrafts 


47 


48 








Home science 




74 


Sub-total 


289 


181 






Total 




470 


Sub-total 


810 


655 








Total 




1465 












Peradeniya 












English 


164 


107 








Total 




470 



Grand Total 



2 206 



SOURCE Metiium'term plan, op. cit. 
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Table 7. Total enrolment in general teacher-training colleges, 1971 



College Male Female Total 



Sinhala medium 

L Gampola — 161 161 

2. Anuradhapura — 118 118 

3. Amarasuriya Galle — 202 202 

4. Mirigama 445 — 445 

5. Balapitiya 200 97 297 

6. Polgolla — 488 488 

7. Uyanwatta — 471 471 

8. Nittambuwa 103 — 103 

9. Kotlawa 114 — . 114 
10. GiragaiTid 162 — 162 
IL Bandarawela 156 — 156 

12. Matara 35 57 92 

13. Bolawalana 131 265 396 

14. Hingurakgoda 119 — 119 

15. Katukurunda 430 — 430 

16. Dambadeniya 86 — 86 

17. Museus — 403 403 

18. Eswatta 81 — 81 

Tamil medium 

19. Kopay — 130 130 

20. Batticaloa 48 57 105 

21. Nallur 65 — 65 

22. Colombagam 67 — 67 

23. Aluthgama — 102 102 

24. Addalatchnai 297 — 297 



Grand Total 2 539 2 551 5 090 



SOURCE Medium-term plan^ op. cit. 
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Table 8. Genera! indicators of the development of the school system around 1969 







Total 






Total 


A 

A. 


Enrolments ( thousands) 






Examinations ( thousands ) 




1. 


Lirade i 




2j. 


Number sitting OCE U JeveJ ^ 


1 203 




Liraoe o 




24. 


Number sutmg uCb A tevel ^ 


31.4 


J. 


Li races i-o 




Zj. 


Number passes at GCE ^0' level 


4o / 


A 
*f. 


Liraae 7 aris 










C 
J. 


Grade 9 sciences 


Zo 


TV 


Ratios 




0. 


Urade v 




a. 


1/11 
1/17 




7 
/ . 


Liraae lu 


1 /t) 


0. 




on 1 


5. 


Grade 11 arts 


t C 
I J 


c. 




oz.y 


9 


larQ/iP 1 1 c(>tf*n/*i*c 
VJiaUC il a^ICllWCa 


u 


A 


tyz 




10. 


Grade 11 


21 


e. 


5/2 


19.2 


11. 


Grades 11+12 


45 


f. 


6 + 7/19 


52.5 


12. 


Technical 


12 


g. 


8/7 


8.5 


13. 


Teacher training 


7 


h. 


9/7 


3.4 


14. 


Total second level 


361 


i. 


10/7 


11.9 


15. 


Admission to third level 


4 


j. 


11/20 


8.4 


16. 


Total third level 


13.4 


k. 


12/20 + 19 


1.1 


B. 


Age groups (t.'iousands) 




1. 


13/20 + 19 


0.6 


17. 


5-6 ^ 


336 


m. 


14/20 + 19 


32.8 


18. 


5-13 


2 572 


n. 


15/21 


1.6 


19. 


14 and 15 


566 


0. 


16/22 


1.4 


20. 


16 and 17 


537 


P- 


24/22 


40.5 


21. 


18 


257 




23/22-10 


130.8 


22. 


18-21 


954 


r. 


15/23 


12.7 



1. Aggregate of all disciplines in 1968. 
SOURCE HEP estimates. 
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Table 9. Enrolment ratios in second-level education (thousands) 





I960 


1?65 


1970 


Junior second level 








Enrolment (grade 9-10) 


207.8 


294.2 


295.1 


Technical 


2.2 


6.0 


10.0 


Total 


210.0 


300.2 


305,1 


Population of age-group 14/15 and 15/16 


406.8 


488.1 


551.0 


Apparent enrolment ratio (percentage) 


51.5 


61.5 


55.4 


Senior second level 








Enrolment (grade 11-12) 


17.4 


46.4 


44.4 


Teacher training 


4.8 


5.3 


6.0 


Total 


22.2 


51.7 


50.4 


Population of age-group 16/17 and 17/18 


377.0 


453.7 


522.0 


Apparent enrolment ratio (percentage) 


5.9 


11.4 


9.7 



souuciL ilEP estimate. 



Table 10. University teaching staff in 1968/69 



Prol'c&SDrs 



Reader/ 
Senior 
Lecturer 



Assist. 
Lecturer 



Dcmonstra*' r/ 
Tutor 
Instructor 



Total 



Assistant 
Lecturer 
Actual 





Ap. 


Ac. 


Ap. 


Ac. 


Ap. 


Ac. 


Ap. 


Ac. 


Ap. 


Ac. 


Per. 


Temp. 


Arts 


39 


31 


195 


149 


239 


210 


72 


70 


545 


460 


146 


64 


Science 


24 


19 


64 


44 


120 


87 


66 


54 


274 


204 


48 


39 


Engineering 


7 


4 


27 


11 


40 


19 


48 


43 


1.22 


77 


15 


4 


Medicine 


25 


19 


110 


84 


5 


3 


15 


40 


155 


146 


2 


1 


Agriculture/ 


























Veterinary 


























science 


5 


3 


17 


13 


12 


13 


2 


8 


36 


37 


6 


. 7 


Total 


100 


76 


413 


301 


416 


332 


203 


215 


1 132 


924 


217 


115 



Ap. = approved; Ac. = actual; Eer. = permanent; Temp. — temporary. 
SOURCE Ceylon university returns, 1968. 
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Table 12. Recurrent out-of-school education expenditure 













1969/7C 


1970/71 


1971/72 


Adult education 

Education for the physically handicapped 






28 224 
11 538 


31 000 
84 000 


30 000 
105 000 


sovkCL Budget estimates. 


Table 13. btandard school builaing 


types 
























Materials 








Overall 
















size 








Cost 


Type 




(feet) 


Floor 


Roof 


Wall 


(rupees) 


2 Classrooms 


40 


X 


20 


cement 


tiles 


brick 


12000 


2 Classrooms with store & office 


60 


X 


20 








20 000 


3 Classrooms 


60 


X 


20 




11 


11 


18 000 


3 Classrooms with store & office 


80 


X 


20 ■ 


11 


11 


11 


26 000 


4 Classrooms 


80 


X 


20 


ti 


11 


11 


24 000 


4 Classrooms with store & office 


100 


X 


20 








32 000 


5 Classrooms 


100 


X 


20 






11 


30 000 


5 Classrooms with store 


120 


X 


20 






»i 


36 000 


Workshop 


84 


X 


20 




11 


»» 


35 000 


Science lab. (old) 


30 


X 


35 


11 


asbestos 


i» 


29 000 


Science lab. (new) 


60 


X 


20 




tiles 




45 000 


Teachers' c^uarters (First-level 
















school) 


36 


X 


20 






11 


17000 


Teachers' quarters (Second-level 
















school) 


40 


X 


30 




asbestos 




28 000 


Agricultural unit 


43 


X 


17 


11 


•1 


» 


20 000 


Multipurpose unit 


60 


X 


20 


11 


tiles 




25 000 


Commerce unit 


50 


X 


20 






i> 


21 000 


Home science unit 


74 


X 


20 




asbestos 




55 000 


Social studies unit 


50 


X 


25 






11 


40000 


Assembly hall 


110 


X 


30 


11 






100 000 


2-storey 8-classroom building 


100 


X 


20 


11 




11 


125 000 



Table 14. Analysis of construction costs (rupees) 





Approx. cost 




Approx. cost 


Type of building 


per sq. ft. 


Type of building 


per sq. ft. 


Classroom 


J 5.50 


Commerce unit 


21.00 


Science laboratory 


27.50 


Multipurpose unit 


21.00 


Workshop 


21.00 


Teachers' quarters 


27.50 


Agricultural unit 


27.50 


Assembly hall 


30.00 


Home science unit 


30.00 


2-storey classrooms 


31.00 


Social studies unit 


30.00 
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Table 17. An analysis of the results of the GCE *0* level, London, 1965 ^ 



Passes expressed 



■» 






Percentage 


as a percentage 
of the corresponding 


Subject 


No. sal 


No. passed 


of passes 


age-group 


English language 


348 688 


190 497 


54.6 


25.2 


Religious knowledge 


65 235 


37 525 


57.5 


5.0 


Welsh language 


1 368 


902 


65.9 


0.1 


Mathematics 


234 289 


138 854 


59.3 


18.3 


History (includes ancient his- 










tory) 


146 262 


82 585 


56.4 


10.9 


Geography 


160 765 


90 149 


61.9 


11.9 


Needlev'ork 


19 861 


J 2 066 


60.8 


1.6 


Agricultural & horticultural 










science 


I 290 


788 


61.1 


0.1 


Applied mathematics & mechanics 


1 631 


895 


54.9 


o.:i 


Physics 


98 089 


54 335 


55.4 


7.2 


Chemistry 


77 509 


44 833 


57.8 


5.9 


Biology 


128 285 


72 695 


56.7 


9.6 


Economics 


20 167 


10 389 


51.5 


1.4 


Metalwork 


15 340 


8 888 


57.9 


1.2 


Woodwork 


19 819 


11 734 


59.2 


1.5 



1. Compare with Table 65. pape 88. 

SOURCE Statistics of Education, Annual abstract of statistics, H.M.S.O. 1967. 
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Table 18. Distribution of pupils and teachers by education districts (government schools only) 



No. of pupils No. of teachers Pupils per teacher 



Colombo North 




245 875 


9 432 


26.1 


Colombo South 




211 570 


7 416 


28.5 


Homagama 




83 405 


3 105 


26.9 


Kakitara 




144 116 


5 214 


27.6 


Matale 




63 207 


1 963 


32.2 


Kandy 




226 286 


7 536 


30.0 


Nuwara-Eliya 




78 910 


2 189 


36.0 


Galle 




164 444 


5 941 


27.7 


Matara 




138 220 


4 616 


29.9 


Tangalla 




77 035 


2 253 


34.2 


Jaffna 




162 530 


5 410 


30.0 


Mannar 




14 817 


470 


31.5 


Vavuniya 




19 314 


666 


29.0 


Ti'iiicomalee 




35 511 


1 069 


33.2 


Batticaloa 




44 937 


1 464 


30.7 


Amparai 




19 670 


551 


35.7 


Kalmunai 




32 436 


1 126 


28.8 


Chilaw 




111 121 


3 821 


29.1 


Kurunegala 




198 266 


6 643 


29.8 


Anuradhapura 




85 501 


2 899 


29.5 


Polonnaruwa 




33 842 


964 


35.1 


Moneragala 




32 089 


896 


35.8 


Bandarawela 




73 388 


2 522 


29.1 


Kegalla 




137 738 


5 158 


26.7 


Ratnapura 




115 923 


3 805 


30.5 


Total 


2 550 151 


87 129 


29.3 


NOTE Pupil numbers arc derived from the School Census of September 1970 and teacher riumbers (which include 


school principals) from a survey conducted in May 1971. 






SOURCE Medium-term plarif op. cit. 










Table 19. Structure of the school -age population (thousands) 


Age 1963 Census 


1970 Climate 


Age 


1963 Census 


1970 estimate 


5 309 


337 


12 


258 


294 


6 301 


335 


13 


250 


286 


7 292 


334 


14 


241 


279 


8 285 


332 


15 


232 


272 


9 278 


327 


16 


224 


265 


10 272 


314 


17 


216 




11 265 


303 
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Table 20. Institutional courses: number completing the courses in the years 1969-72 







1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Post-graduate trained 












Diploma in education 


Sinhala 




113 


140 






Tamil 




22 


25 






Total 




135 


165 




Sectnd-level trained 












cngiisn 


Sinhala 




T 1 7 

J 1 z 


oil 


j/4 




Tamil 


39 


65 


68 


122 


Science 


Sinhala 


141 


141 


130 


136 




Tamil 


28 


16 


21 


48 


Mathematics 


Sinhala 


94 


113 


114 


138 




Tamil 


29 


16 


24 


67 


Commerce 


Sinhala 


67 


71 


131 


95 




Tamil 


i9 


22 . 


14 


32 


Handicrafts (Males) 


Sinhala 


23 


21 


19 


28 




Tamil 


iO • 


10 


7 


8 


Handicrafts (Females) 


Sinhala 




20 


23 


26 




Tamil 






6 


4 


Home Science 


Sinhala 


36 


34 


34 


40 




Tamil 


9 


10 


13 


22 


Agriculture 


Sinhala 






32 


44 




Tamil 








14 


Physical Education 


Sinhala 






43 


17 




Tamil 












Total 


749 


851 


990 


1 215 


First-level trained 












Sinhalese 


Male 


1 152 


1 188 


1 310 


752 




Female 


497 


534 


691 


1 510 


Tamil 


Male 


102 


37 


, 118 


62 




Female 


75 


102 


87 


100 


Muslim 


Male 


101 


104 


94 


203 




Female 


20 


11 


58 


44 




Total 


1 947 


1 976 


2 358 


2 671 



SOURCE Medium-term pfan, op. cit. 
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Table 21. Population of Sri Lanka of 5 years of age and over by literacy and sex (thousands) 



Census 1946 



Literate Pcrccniage 



Census 1953 



Literate Percentage 



Census 1963 
Lite rate Percentage 



Total 

Males 
Females 



3 353 
2 171 
1 182 



57.8 
70.1 
43.8 



4 509 
2 777 
1732 



65.4 
75.9 
53.6 



6 453 
3719 
2 734 



71.9 
79.4 
63.8 



'yiduft Education: Seventy- two Adult Education Centres and classes attended by 2,532 maJes and 942 females functioned 
satisfactorily during this year. There are sixty centres where English is taught. National dancing and music are 
fostered in all centres and in thirty-Hve centres, lessons in sewing, needlework and handicrafls are conducted. Masks, 
caps, toys, dolls, flutes, walking-sticks, handbags and baskets are manufactured in several aduU education centres. 
Sports matcriaU transistor radios, musical instruments and library books were issued to cerares which maintained 
a high average a tj en dance.' In J 970, average monthly attendance in 3 centre schools is ?<iO adults. 30 centres were 
closed down temporarily in 1971. 

From Admi nisi rat ion Report of the Director General of Education for the year 1966-1967. 
SOURCE Department of Census and Statistics. 



Table 22. Urban and rural leadership programme 



1966 1967 1968 



Number of development societies 8 680 8 680 8 411 
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Table 23. Social service institutions ^ 



Institutions 





1963 


1964 


1965 




1967 


1968 


AS 


4 


4 


4 • 


4 


4 


4 


B 


35 


36 


36 


37 


38 


40 


A 
B 


6 


■ 6~ 


7 


7 


9 


9 


A 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


B 

A 


19 


22 


23 


21 


18 


19 


B 

A 


66 


68 


72 


77 


85 


96 


B 


26 


29 


29 


35 


34 


41 


A 
B 










52 


67 



Homes for the aged 

Cottage homes for . the 
aged 3 

Institutions for the physi- 
cally handicapped 

Creches 

Boys and girls homes 

Voluntary agencies en- 
gaged in outdoor relief 
work 



1. Figures relate to the year ended September 30. • 

2. A = state managed: B = privately managed. 

3. These institutions are run by Ad Hoc Committees .'ind managed by Divisional Revenue Ofiicers, 
SOURCE Stathtical pocket book of Ceylon, 



Table 24. Indicators of cultural development 



1966 1967 1968 



1. Publishing 

Number of titles published 1 199 1 534 1 570 

Number of school textbooks ... ... 289 

Number of childrens' books ... ... 21 

Number of translations 77 85 

2. Newspapers and periodicals 

Number of daily papers ... 16 17 

Average circulation per I C.X) population ... 510 525 

Number of periodicals (1965) 400 ... 

Average circulation per I 000 population {1965) 824 
Consumption of newsprint per 1 000 population 

(kg) ... 1 300 1 100 

3. Radio and television 

Number of radio sets per 1 000 population ... 29 33 



... Data not available. 
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